A.  SHUMAN  &  CO. 


rpHERE  is  only  one  thing  that  counts  in 
A  the  purchase  of  a  suit  or  an  overcoat — 
and  that  is 


Price  means  absolutely  nothing  unless  there 
is  quality.  Y  o  u  can’t  get  something  for 
nothing — inconsistently  low  prices  means  un¬ 
reliable  values. 


Shuman  Clothes  are  priced  right  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  quality.  You  cannot  buy 
better  looking  or  better  wearing  clothing  than 
ours,  at  a  lower  price  anywhere,  because  there 
is  quality  in  every  part  of  a  Shuman  garment. 

Winter  Suits  and  Overcoats 

$35  to  $75 


THE  •  SERVICE  •  STORE-* 


Store  Hours  9  to  5.30  Daily 


MEMO  FOR  ALL 
B.  C.  MEN 

Boston’s  best  values  in  college 
men’s  shirts,  neckties,  knitted 
vests,  etc.,  are  at  TALBOT’S, 
395  Washington  St., 

— where  the  Mg  overcoat  values  are. 


GIFTS  THAT  PLEASE 

THE  SLATTERY  SHOP  has  Christmas 
gifts  of  the  kind  that  make  everybody 
happy.  Throughout  our  store  and  especially 
on  the  street  floor  you  will  find  a  great 
variety  of  desirable  gifts  for  both  men  and 
women. 


A  Few  Suggestions 


Jewelry 

Perfumes 

Scarfs 


Handkerchiefs  Men’s  Ties 

Hand  Bags  Men’s  Hosiery 

Umbrellas  Men’s  Gloves 


E.  T.  Slattery  Co. 

Tremont  St.,  Opposite  Boston  Common 


J.  L.  Hammett  Company 


- School  Supplies - 


Represented  by 
JAMES  J.  GALL1VAN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


The  Catholic  Church 
Supply  House 

Marlier  Publishing  Company 

EccleMidMtlcal  Vestments,  Church 
Furnishings,  Religious  Articles. 
Devotional  and  Miscellaneous 
Books 


21-20  Harrison  Ave.  Extension 
Boston,  Mass. 

Between  Bedford  and  Essex  St*. 
Hear  of  R.  H.  White  Co.  and 
Wool  worth* 


Why  Is  Iron  Magnetic? 

A  horse-shoe  magnet  attracts  a  steel  needle.  But  why? 

We  don’t  know  exactly.  We  do  know  that  electricity 
and  magnetism  are  related. 

In  dynamos  and  motors  we  apply  electro-magnetic  effects. 
All  our  power-stations,  lighting  systems,  electric  traction  and 
motor  drives,  even  the  ignition  systems  of  our  automobiles, 
depend  upon  these  magnetic  effects  which  we  use  and  do  not 
understand. 

Perhaps  if  we  understood  them  we  could  utilize  them  much 
more  efficiently.  Perhaps  we  could  discover  combinations  of 
metals  more  magnetic  than  iron. 

The  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  investigate  magnetism  by  trying  to  find  out  more 
about  electrons  and  their  arrangement  in  atoms. 

X-rays  have  shown  that  each  iron  atom  consists  of  electrons 
grouped  around  a  central  nucleus — like  planets  around  an 
infinitesimal  sun.  X-rays  enable  us  to  some  extent  to  see  into 
the  atom  and  may  at  last  reveal  to  us  what  makes  for 
magnetism. 

This  is  research  in  pure  science,  and  nothing  else.  Only 
thus  can  real  progess  be  made. 

Studies  of  this  kind  are  constantly  resulting  in  minor  im¬ 
provements.  But  some  day  a  discovery  may  be  made  which 
will  enable  a  metallurgist  to  work  out  the  formula  for  a 
magnetic  alloy  which  has  not  yet  been  cast,  but  which  will 
surely  have  the  properties  required.  Such  a  result  would  be 
an  achievement  with  tremendous  possibilities.  It  would  im¬ 
prove  all  electric  generators,  motors,  and  magnetic  devices. 

In  the  meantime  the  continual  improvement  in  electrical 
machinery  proceeds,  in  lesser  steps.  These  summed  up,  con¬ 
stitute  the  phenomenal  progress  experienced  in  the  electrical 
art  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 


Genera  ’.Electric 


General  Office 


Company 


Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

95-4S3FB 
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DANTE? 

HEN  we  think  of  Dante,  we  imagine  him  usually  in  his 
environment,  as  an  integral  part,  and  in  a  peculiar 
way,  the  mouthpiece  of  his  century.  Under  some 
aspects  he  is  inseparable  from  his  time,  in  that  he 
cannot  be  completely  understood  apart  from  it.  But 
there  are  other  aspects  of  Dante  that  seem  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  time  and  place.  He  seems  to  hold  more  than  an  aca¬ 
demic  interest  for  us,  to  have  some  qualities  in  common  with  our¬ 
selves,  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  man  of  all  times,  all  ages. 

How  does  he  appeal  to  us  at  all?  He  is  by  no  means  easily  to 
be  understood,  even  by  his  countrymen,  and  the  ocean  of  mysterious 
Dante  literature  in  English  alone  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is 
sufficiently  obscure  elsewhere.  Much  of  his  charm  too,  for  those  who 
know  him  only  at  second  hand,  is  lost  necessarily  in  translation, 
and  his  thought  the  more  confused.  His  politics  are  intricate;  his 
philosophy  is  out  of  favor;  his  theology  is  unequivocal  Catholicism, 
outside  of  Catholic  circles  the  least  understood  and  most  unpopular 
of  all  Christian  dogmatic  systems.  Yet  Dante  arrests  the  attention 
even  of  those  most  alien  to  him  in  thought  and  sympathy,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  his  disciples  about  him  in  a  spirit  more  than 

merely  intellectual  that  has  in  it  something  of  an  ardent  personal 
devotion. 

The  Catholic,  because  of  his  religion,  has  a  special  kinship  with 
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Dante,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  a  clearer  insight  into  his 
meaning  and  temper  of  mind  than  the  non-Catholic  can  possibly 
have.  But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  attraction  which  draws 
others  to  him,  even  those  most  out  of  sympathy  with  this  phase  of 
his  personality?  With  some,  no  doubt,  he  is  merely  a  respectable 
tradition,  not  a  very  ancient  one  in  English  perhaps,  but  very 
eminent  for  all  that.  Then  there  is  the  chorus  that  follows  every 
such  “movement”  with  vociferous  and  uncomprehending  enthusiasm 
for  something  that  is  new,  or  old,  or  “literary,”  or  distinguished  in 
some  way.  Aside  from  this  and  along  with  the  special  interest 
which  Catholics  feel  in  Dante,  there  is  a  sincere  and  abiding  interest 
in  him  and  his  work.  Why?  What  is  Dante  to  us  or  we  to  Dante? 

We  are  speaking  now  with  special  reference  to  English-speaking 
students,  and  we  say  students  in  the  more  technical  sense  of  the 
term,  for  outside  of  his  own  country  at  least,  Dante  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  popular  poet.  We  omit  also  those  particular  features  which 
make  him  interesting  to  his  co-religionists.  He  is  peculiarly  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  exponent  of  its  dogmas  and 
philosophy,  incomparably  its  most  splendid  artist.  But  this  aspect 
of  Dante  is  not  that  one  best  understood  among  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  students.  No  appreciation  of  Dante  is  worthy  of  the  name  that 
does  not  report  him  justly  in  this  matter.  But  we  see  that  Dante  has 
an  extraordinary  appeal  to  those  whose  minds  are  closed  to  this,  his 
most  characteristic  aspect,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  examine  this 
strange  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  in  general,  and  to  discover,  if  may 
be,  some  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  it  now  among  students 
in  English. 

The  elements  which  go  to  make  up  our  interest  in  Dante  might 
be  divided  generally  into  two  classes,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  to  his 
work.  The  former  we  divide  likewise  into  two — the  man  Dante, 
and  the  critical  spirit  of  our  time. 

Dante  himself  makes  his  appeal  to  us  under  two  aspects  espe- 
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ciallv,  as  3  scholar  and  as  a  patriot.  Undei  the  first  at  least,  he  is 
peculiarly  a  man  of  his  time.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
mediaeval  notion  of  culture  that  it  was  universal,  embracing  in  the 
same  individual  all  known  fields  of  knowledge.  The  age  of  Dante 
was  the  flowering  of  that  culture.  In  it  were  gathered  all  the  slow 
labors  of  preceding  centuries  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
and  in  Dante,  to  an  eminent  degree,  was  gathered  the  universal 
learning  of  his  time.  Never  before  since  the  Fathers,  surely  never 
since,  was  such  an  age  of  intellectual  giants.  Saint  Thomas  and 
Bonaventure  were  as  near  to  Dante  in  point  of  time  as  Newman  is 
to  us.  Roger  Bacon  was  perhaps  still  alive  in  the  year  of  his  ban¬ 
ishment.  Duns  Scotus  was  his  contemporary.  It  was  the  very  peak 
of  Scholasticism,  and  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
How  much  Dante’s  learning  helped  to  make  his  work  of  permanent 
interest,  we  shall  see  in  another  place.  In  the  personality  of  the 
man  himself,  it  is  one  of  his  most  striking  features  and  one  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  to  the  critic  who  is,  as  Sainte-Beuve  called  himself,  “a 
naturalist  of  minds.” 

Dante  the  patriot  means  for  us  Dante  the  exile,  and  here  he 
approaches  11s  most  nearly.  He  loved  Florence  with  a  passionate 
love  and  his  enforced  separation  from  her  was,  perhaps,  the  keenest 
sorrow  of  his  life.  Suffering  is  all  men’s  portion — “the  badge  of  all 
our  tribe.”  Nothing  in  human  life,  short  of  love  itself,  knits  us 
closer  to  our  fellows  than  community  of  suffering.  Nothing  so 
breaks  down  the  barriers  that  men  raise  between  themselves.  Noth¬ 
ing  so  tries  a  man  as  suffering.  Nothing  so  quickly  commands  our 
admiration  as  suffering  nobly  endured  for  a  lofty  purpose.  Nothing 
biings  us  closer  to  Dante  than  his  exile.  His  party  is  only  a  name 
to  us  and  its  cause  long  since  forgotten;  but  as  he  suffers,  he  is  a 
brother  and  as  he  suffers  for  justice  sake,  a  hero. 

But  granting  that  Dante  interests  us  in  himself,  that  does  not 
explain  our  widespread  interest  in  his  work.  A  man  may  be  very 
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attractive  in  himself  and  an  execrable  poet  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  our  interest  in  Dante  and  our 
interest  in  his  work.  Passing  now  to  our  second  division  we  shall 
see  the  connection  in  the  critical  spirit  which  is,  or  lately  was, 
characteristic  of  European  thought,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  European  literature.  The  temper  of  mind  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  essentially  philosophic.  We  may  not  agree  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  some  of  its  most  eminent  philosophers;  but  we  very 
readily  admit  that  hardly  since  Dante’s  own  time  was  the  spirit  of 
thought  more  inclined  to  seek  the  causes  of  things  and  in  ways  more 
unusual  and  revolutionary.  That  spirit  is  abroad  in  literature  and 
one  of  its  manifestations  is  the  corelation  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  poet’s  work  with  the  facts  of  his  life,  with  his  culture  and  temper 
of  mind.  We  can  readily  see  how  this  spirit  prompts  us  to  look  in 
Dante’s  work  for  the  evidences  of  those  characteristics  that  attract 
us  so  strongly  in  the  man  himself,  to  see  how  they  have  wrought 
themselves  out  in  the  work  of  his  imagination. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  critical  spirit.  Aside  from  the 
connection  which  all  real  criticism  tries  to  establish  between  an 
author’s  work  and  his  mind,  conditioned  by  his  environment  and 
exhibited  in  his  work,  all  genuine  criticism  seeks  to  understand  as 
well,  the  objective  character  of  that  work  apart  from  its  author.  So 
here,  also,  the  critical  spirit  is  concerned  to  explain  the  philosophi¬ 
cal,  the  theological,  or  whatever  other  elements  may  be  found 
in  the  work  itself  apart  from  its  author.  It  is  here  that  Dante  calls 
forth  the  greatest  efforts.  Recall  what  was  said  of  Dante’s  learn¬ 
ing.  Here  we  see  it  in  its  effects  and  if  this  aspect  of  Dante  tends 
to  diminish  his  ‘‘popularity,”  it  undoubtedly  arouses  most  strongly 
the  interest  of  all  genuine  students.  “Dante,  great  as  he  was,”  says 
Ozanam,  “for  having  dared  so  much,  was  perhaps  still  greater  by 
reason  of  having  known  so  much.  During  six  hundred  years  com¬ 
mentators  have  not  ceased  to  study  the  Divine  Comedy  and  conse- 
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quently  to  learn  from  its  pages.  It  has  been  treated  as  we  treat  the 
Iliad  and  the  ^hieid ;  and  I  wonder  neither  at  the  admiration,  nor 
at  the  persevering  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  There  is  ...  an  inex¬ 
haustible  subject  of  study  in  the  great  epics  of  Homer,  Virgil  and 
Dante,  for  the  reason  that  they  represent  three  momentous  eras  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  this  which  makes  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  the  popularity  of  the  Divine  Comedy  and  assures  to  it, 
not  a  passing  favor  .  .  .  but  a  serious  attention,  a  permanent 
authority 

Coming  to  the  factors  intrinsic  to  Dante’s  work,  we  find  that 
we  have  been  treating  some  of  them  already  but  in  a  different  rela¬ 
tion  from  our  present  one.  The  relation  of  Dante’s  work  to  himself 
and  the  philosophical  elements  of  that  work  we  noticed  in  relation 
to  the  critical  spirit  in  ourselves.  Looking  at  them  in  themselves 
they  are  a  part  of  the  poems,  but  as  we  have  already  seen  how  they 
operate  to  arouse  our  interest  in  Dante,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
view  them  here.  In  this  portion  of  our  task,  we  shall  look  upon 
some  of  the  other,  and  more  purely  literary  features  of  Dante’s  work, 
and  here  for  convenience  sake,  and  because  it  seems  to  sum  up  all 
the  rest  of  Dante,  we  shall  speak  with  an  eye  to  his  great  work  only, 
the  Comedia.  This  work  after  all,  while  it  may  be  attractive  for 
other  reasons,  is  primarily  a  work  of  literature,  and  as  such  it 
carries  its  widest  appeal.  What  are  the  elements  in  that  work,  which, 
as  literature,  attracts  us  the  more  forcibly  the  better  we  come  to 
know  it?  For  us  perhaps  they  are  especially  three — the  lofty  con¬ 
ception  of  the  work  as  a  whole  and  its  character  of  high  spirituality, 
its  imaginative  representation,  and  its  humanity. 

The  first,  which  we  might  call  the  intellectual  element  in  the 
poem,  we  saw  indirectly  above  in  its  relation  to  our  critical  ten¬ 
dencies.  Apart  from  that,  it  has  an  attraction  for  us  as  a  thing  of 
beauty.  There  are  roughly  two  kinds  of  beauty  in  literature,  the 
sensuous  and  the  intellectually  beautiful.  The  second  is  incompar- 
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ably  the  highest,  and  to  the  soul  that  is  capable  of  perceiving  it,  the 
most  delightful  and  most  lasting  beauty.  The  beauty  of  Dante's 
great  work  is  intellectual  beauty,  something  that  is  spiritually 

ennobling,  that  stirs  only  the  high  pure  soul.  It  is  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  beauty  for  it  addresses  the  highest  of  all  faculties,  the  exercise  of 

which  to  the  agent  is  the  keenest  of  all  pleasures.  It  is  the  most 
lasting  beauty,  for  the  senses  tire  and  are  jaded  by  much  perception 
of  their  own  objects,  but  the  intellect  in  its  own  order  is  tireless  and 
its  beauty  never  fails. 

But  we  arrive  at  the  appreciation  of  Dante’s  high  spirituality 
and  immense  conception  only  after  a  long  while,  and  mediately, 
through  the  things  of  sense.  When  we  consider  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  work,  its  avowed  purpose  “to  remove  those  living  in 
this  life  from  a  state  of  misery  and  to  guide  them  to  a  state  of  hap¬ 
piness,”  we  begin  to  wonder  if  the  form  is  not  unwieldy,  the  allegory 
apt  to  lag,  the  symbolism  sure  to  end  in  prosy  abstraction.  Far  from 
it,  and  the  reason  is  clearly  Dante’s  power  to  make  live  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination,  and  to  cast  about  his  conceptions  the  conviction 
of  reality.  Alfred  Austin  has  drawn  out  at  length  some  very  striking 
examples  of  this  characteristic  of  Dante  in  the  “Bridling  of  Pegasus” 
to  which  we  refer  our  reader.  Extracts  could  be  multiplied  with 
ease.  What  we  see  here  is  our  old  friend  the  imaginative  element, 
the  realization  of  the  ideal,  the  concretion  of  the  abstract,  never 
absent  from  genuine  poetry.  It  belongs  to  Dante  in  a  preeminent 
degree.  “Head  where  you  will  in  the  pages  of  the  Divina  Comedia 
you  will  find  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  permanent  hold  on 
the  attention  of  the  world.”  (Austin). 

Having  some  conception  of  Dante’s  power  of  imagery,  we  might 
argue  to  his  emotional  power.  And  since  Dante  deals  not  with 
inanimate  nature  but  largely  with  persons,  we  should  expect  his 
emotion  to  be  intensely  human.  It  is  no  less.  We  saw  that  his 
characters  are  living  beings,  not  mere  abstractions,  and  like  living 
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beings  they  love  and  hate  and  sorrow.  Everyone  knows  the  pathetic 
story  of  Francesca,  while  for  pure  horror,  there  is  nothing  to  match 
Ugolino.  They  are  two  out  of  many — sad,  horrible,  pitiful  or  glad. 
Was  Dante  preeminently  a  “human”  poet  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  ordinarily  used?  Perhaps  not;  his  tendency  is  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  to  intellectual  beauty  beyond  what  the  average  in¬ 
dividual  attains  to.  But  he  was  not  devoid  of  human  sympathy.  His 
own  passions  were  strong  we  know,  and  his  power  to  move  our  souls 
to  love  and  pain  and  pity  is,  along  with  his  imagination,  one  of  the 
most  compelling  features  of  his  work. 

So  far  we  have  come  in  our  attempt  to  discover  what  appeal 
Dante  has  for  us  in  general.  We  study  him  because  of  our  inter¬ 
est  in  his  character;  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  critical  tendency  to 
which  he  offers  an  unlimited  field  of  speculation;  most  of  all  we 
study  him  for  the  loftiness  of  his  aim,  the  beauty  of  his  thought,  the 
richness  and  vividness  of  his  imagery  and  the  intensity  of  his  human 
sympathies.  In  the  possession  of  these  latter  qualities  he  belongs 
to  all  ages,  all  times,  and  to  all  the  world. 

W.  J.  Roche,  ’22. 


FROM  THE  COLLEGE  WINDOW 

HEN  the  chill  winds  sweep  the  woodlands, 
Whistling  through  the  branches  bare, 
And  thou  liest  still  a-dreaming 
In  a  flush  that’s  wondrous  fair; 

Do  you  welcome  Winter’s  footsteps, 

Which  you  soon  will  have  to  bear, 

Or  is  your  rippling  laughter 
Saying  that  you  do  not  care 
For  the  coming  of  the  snowflakes, 

And  you  are  not  least  aware 
That  the  south  wind  will  not  kiss  you 
While  the  Winter  lingers  there? 


Jambs  J.  Connolly,  ’22. 


DANTE,  POET  AND  MAN 


IX  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  mortal  remains 
of  him  whom  Ruskin  pleased  to  call  the  “central  man 
of  all  the  world”  were  laid  away  in  their  final  resting 
place  at  Ravenna.  Still  Dante  lives  on  through  the 
centuries,  poet  immortal  in  virtue  of  the  monument 
he  has  builded  more  lasting  than  brass. 

What  visions  arise  at  the  mention  of  Dante’s  name!  The  man 
who  trod  the  gloomy  depths  of  Hell,  a  grim  visaged  figure  in  flowing 
mantle,  of  sardonic  mien  and  sorrowful;  who  scaled  the  mounts  of 
purgatory  and  glimpsed  the  “Lumen  Gloriae.”  He  is  the  scholar’s 
poet;  at  once  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet,  but  al¬ 
ways  the  man.  For  always  is  he  intensely  human,  loving,  hating, 
striving  for  worldly  success,  fame  and  power — and  failing,  as  men  do. 

His  personal  appearance  we  have  from  Boccaccio  when  he  says : 
“He  was  of  middle  height;  his  face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
jaw  large,  and  the  lower  lip  protruding  somewhat  beyond  the  upper; 
a  little  stooping  in  the  shoulders ;  his  eyes  rather  large  than  small ; 
dark  of  complexion ;  his  hair  and  beard  thick,  crisp,  and  black,  and 
his  countenance  always  sad  and  thoughtful.” 

Living  at  a  time  of  political  and  religious  turmoil,  when  Guelf 
and  Ghibbeline,  black  and  white,  Pope  and  Emperor  fought  for  mas¬ 
tery  in  Italy,  Dante  could  not  but  feel  intensely  on  the  problems  of 
his  day. 

The  political  fortunes  of  his  native  city,  Florence,  which  he 
loved  with  characteristic  Dantesque  intensity,  had  their  fascination 
for  him  and  occasioned  his  exile  when  Charles  of  Valois  with  the 
black  party  treacherously  took  possession  of  the  city  and  condemned 
Dante  to  be  burned  alive. 

But  as  frequently  happens  adversity  served  as  a  stimulus  to  his 
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genius.  And  he  who  for  twenty  years  tasted  the  bitterness  of  exile 
from  his  birth-place  “By  Arno’s  Pleasant  Stream,”  who  came  to 
learn : 


“How  salt  the  savor  of  another’s  bread, 

How  hard  a  passage  to  descend  and  climb 
By  other’s  stairs,” 

gave  himself  to  dreams  and  brought  to  the  world  those  immortal 
lines  which  might  never  have  been  completed  in  that  worldly  life 
which  he  later  lamented. 

It  was  here  in  the  wild  tangled  forests  of  Ravenna,  in  the  star¬ 
lit  hills  with  the  shepherds  and  by  the  sea  that  Dante  turned  again 
to  Beatrice,  the  visionary  object  of  his  undying  devotion,  for  comfort 
in  his  grief. 

Indeed  to  ignore  Beatrice  in  studying  Dante  is  to  ignore  the 
perfume  in  the  flower  or  melody  in  song.  She  permeates  his  dreams 
with  her  tender  grace  and  elusive  beauty;  she  is  the  dominant  strain 
in  his  spiritual  composition,  his  guide  to  the  higher  life,  to 

“The  Heaven  that  is  unbodied  light. 

Light  intellectual,  replete  with  love.” 

No  sweeter  love  story  graces  the  pages  of  any  literature  than 
that  of  Dante  and  Beatrice.  To  Dante  the  object  of  his  devotion 
was  something  far  more  than  mere  physical  beauty,  something  more 
than  exquisite  form  and  elusive  charm.  It  was  a  spiritual  beauty  of 
the  highest  degree.  “She  seemed,”  says  Dante  in  the  “New  Life,” 
“not  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  mortal  man,  but  of  God.” 

The  spiritual  nature  of  Dante’s  love  is  evident  when  we  learn 
that  it  commenced  at  their  first  meeting  at  the  age  of  nine,  in  the 
home  of  Folco  Portinari,  father  of  Beatrice. 

Nor  did  the  face  of  the  fair  Beatrice,  as  she  appeared  that  day, 
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“dressed  in  the  goodly  crimson/’  ever  depart  from  Dante’s  dreams. 
Despite  his  youth  the  impression  was  lasting  unto  death. 

Nine  years  later  occurred  their  second  meeting  on  the  streets 
of  Florence  at  which,  says  Dante,  Beatrice  clothed  all  in  white  and 
appearing  between  two  older  ladies,  “saluted  me  with  so  virtuous  a 
bearing  that  I  seemed  then  and  there  to  behold  the  very  limits  of 
blessedness.”  This  meeting  served  as  the  occasion  for  his  first 
recorded  sonnet  with  the  opening  greeting  to  lovers :  “To  every  heart 
which  the  sweet  pain  doth  move.”  And  in  the  closing  words  of  the 
“New  Life”  we  hear  from  Dante’s  own  lips,  the  determination  to 
write,  as  a  tribute  to  Beatrice,  the  masterpiece  for  which  he  will 
be  famed  for  all  time.  He  says : 

“It  was  given  unto  me  to  behold  a  very  wonderful  vision,  where¬ 
in  I  saw  things  which  determined  me  that  I  would  say  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  of  this  most  blessed  one,  until  such  time  as  I  could  discourse 
more  worthily  concerning  her  ...  It  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  yet 
write  concerning  her  what  hath  not  before  been  written  of  any 
woman.” 

Such  an  inspiration  was  this  maid  of  Florence  in  the  conception 
of  that  great  comedy  which  has  well  been  termed  divine. 

In  Dante,  the  poet,  were  combined  the  qualities  of  highest  gen¬ 
ius,  depth  of  thought  which  not  only  embraced  the  great  truths  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  but  penetrated  to  the  innermost  workings 
of  the  human  soul;  emotion,  so  sincere  and  intense,  so  lofty  and 
ennobling,  that  his  lines  seem  divinely  inspired;  and  expression 
which  even  in  translation  loses  but  little  of  its  beauty  and  charm. 

Still  the  great  poetic  characteristic  of  Dante  which  must  im¬ 
press  us  most  forcibly,  is  his  imagination.  Where  in  any  literature 
has  mortal  man  returned  from  the  realms  of  the  supernatural  with 
a  story  so  vivid  as  that  found  in  Dante’s  tale  of  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradise? 

Ulysses,  having  come  to  the  infernal  regions,  met  the  souls  of 
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the  departed  dead,  the  Tiresias  and  the  Anticlea  of  Greek  mythology. 
So  too,  Aeneas,  wandering  through  “the  desolate  halls  and  empty 
realms  of  Pluto”  saw  the  Stygian  lake  and  the  turbid  Cocytus  with 
its  grim  ferryman,  Charon.  But  in  hearing  these  tales,  we  are  the 
spectators  at  a  great  drama.  We  see  the  characters  as  actors  on  the 
panoramic  stage  of  history.  They  are  visions  more  or  less  remote, 
and  we  are  aware  constantly  of  our  position  as  spectators. 

Not  so  in  Dante’s  tale.  We  feel  there  our  actual  presence  in 
another  world.  We  experience  all  the  bitter  anguish,  the  horrible 
torments,  the  hopelessness  of  the  damned.  We  travel  the  arduous  but 
elevating  path  of  purgation.  We  taste,  insofar  as  mortal  can,  the 
delectable  sweets  of  bliss  supernal. 

It  is  the  realistic  vividness,  the  definite  portrayal  of  Dante’s 
great  imagination,  guided  by  his  keen  insight  on  human  nature 
which  produces  this  effect.  I  say  guided  by  his  keen  insight  on  hu¬ 
man  nature,  for  as  great  literation  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
record  of  man’s  soul,  Dante  is  preeminently  “the  poet  of  the  soul.” 

Definiteness  of  portrayal!  Macaulay  has  compared  Dante’s 
description  of  Hell,  with  that  of  Milton.  The  latter,  he  says,  confines 
himself  to  “magnificent  generalities.” 

But  read  Dante’s  description  in  the  inferno.  No  generalities 
there,  but  fearful  flesh  and  blood  images,  which  affright  us  by  their 
reality,  instead  of  “all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things”  we  see 
where 

“Minos  stands 

Grinning  with  ghostly  features.” 

We  see  the  three-headed  Cerberus  savagely  rending  the  gluttons ;  we 
see  malicious  mocking  fiends  tormenting  the  corrupt  in  their  bath 
of  boiling  pitch.  Nor  does  Dante  hesitate  to  describe  Lucifer  him¬ 
self  at  the  bottom  of  Hell’s  pit  with  his  hideous  triple  face  chewing 
the  arch  traitors,  Judas,  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
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With  Milton,  the  plight  of  the  damned  is  “unutterable,”  but 
with  Dante,  their  abode  is  the  exterior  darkness  where  “all  light  is 
silent,”  gloomy,  miserable  depths  throughout  wdiich  sound 

“Various  tongues, 

Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe, 

Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse.” 

A  man  writes  as  he  thinks,  it  has  been  said,  and  in  this  rule,  we 
find  the  key  to  Dante’s  character.  Dante’s  soul,  the  inner  man,  we 
know  from  his  verse.  His  intensity  of  belief,  his  sincerity  and  faith 
in  Catholic  doctrine,  contributed  largely  to  the  vividness  of  the 
“Divine  Comedy.”  Justice  is  the  cry  throughout,  justice  to  saint  and 
sinner. 

Virtue,  whose  sum  he  personified  in  Beatrice,  he  exhalted.  But 
meanness,  fraud,  dishonesty,  and  treachery,  he  hated  with  a  hatred 
almost  fanatic;  and  justice  demanded  the  most  horrible  punishment 
conceivable  by  his  imagination. 

A  nature  intensely  human  and  sympathetic  in  its  insight  upon 
the  soul  of  man;  a  love  for  Beatrice,  the  inspiration  of  his  life,  at 
once  ideal  and  spiritual ;  an  imagination,  which  in  the  light  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  soared  far  above  that  of  Pagan  literature ;  and  finally 
a  thirst  for  justice  that  placed  even  friends  in  Hell  to  atone  for  their 
sins,  justice  that  made  him  prefer  death  in  exile,  rather  than  return 
to  his  beloved  Florence  upon  the  ignominious  condition  of  acknowl- 
edging  false  guilt.  .  .  .  These  are  the  most  impressive  elements 
characterizing  Dante,  the  poet  and  man,  in  whom  Carlyle  says,  “Ten 
silent  centuries  found  a  voice.” 


John  F.  Carey,  ’22. 


INDIAN  SUMMER 


WAS  a  happy  hour  when  evening  came 
To  paint  the  western  skies  with  flame 
In  red  and  gold. 

While  purple  mists  of  eventide 
Covered  the  distant  mountainside 
Fold  on  fold. 

The  drowsy  breezes  lulled  to  rest 
And  pillowed  on  the  meadow’s  breast 
Their  sighs  were  stilled. 

The  birds’  sweet  trill  was  hushed  and  low, 

And  silence  reigned;  while  twilight  glow 
The  woodland  filled. 

Darker  yet  the  shadows  grew, 

Till  piercing  through  the  heaven’s  blue 
A  gem-like  star 

Sent  forth  from  its  abode  above 
Its  rays  of  happiness  and  love 
Near  and  far. 

And  still  we  lingered  thou  and  I, 

When  shadows  rose  and  whispered  nigh 
The  tree  tops  leaves. 

How  hushed  it  was,  how  calm  around, 

How  sweet  the  murmuring  river’s  sound 
That  Autumn  eve. 

F.  E.  Hagennis,  *22. 


THE  LONE  WOLF 


HE  weary  sun  sank  slowly  in  the  saffron  sky  and  was 
finally  swallowed  up  by  the  deep,  purple  haze  which 
hangs  over  that  picturesque  chain  of  mountains  known 
as  the  Del  Christo  range.  Cradled  among  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  this  lovely  range  lie  the  hushed  solitudes  of 
“ Silent  Valley”  through  which  a  stealthy  gloom  was 
creeping  only  to  merge  into  a  somber  darkness.  The  spritely  west 
wind  perfumed  by  the  enchanting  odor  of  spruce  and  cedar,  played 
fanciful  melodies  among  the  sentinel  fir  trees  and  stopped  awThile 
to  touch  with  its  magic  wand  the  heart-strings  of  the  whispering 
pines.  The  melancholy  hoot  of  an  owl  drifted  lazily  across  the 
valley  and  went  softly  echoing  and  reechoing  up  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  side. 

It  was  through  this  valley  that  Jack  Kelliher,  a  wealthy  ranch 
owner,  and  his  daughter  Catherine  were  passing  one  afternoon 
about  the  middle  of  September  in  the  year  nineteen  sixteen. 

‘‘This  ‘Elephant  Rock’,”  Mr.  Kelliher  was  saying  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  had  never  passed  through  Silent  Valley,  “is  a  queer  old 
ledge  which  towers  high  above  the  road  in  the  center  of  the  valley. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year  the  beams  of  the  full  moon  fall  upon  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  casts  a  shadow  which  bears  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  elephant’s  head.  In  the  olden  days  the  Indians  were 
very  superstitious  and  were  accustomed  to  hold  long  impressive 
ceremonies  at  its  base  whenever  the  mysterious  shadow  appeared.” 

The  horses  were  loping  over  the  snaking  road  with  long,  swing¬ 
ing  strides  and  soon  they  were  close  upon  the  curious  old  rock.  All 
turned  to  inspect  it  when  suddenly  two  shots  rang  out  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  and  the  forward  horses  went  down  under  their  plunging 
mates. 
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The  shots  had  been  fired  by  a  daring  bandit  who  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  from  behind  Elephant  Rock  and  picked  off  the  on-rushing 
steeds  with  deadly  aim.  The  frightened  passengers  quickly 
scrambled  out  onto  the  road  to  look  with  dismay  into  the  mouths 
of  two  Colt  automatics. 

“Line  up,  two  feet  apart,  backs  to  the  rock,”  came  the  steel  like 
command,  and  the  passengers  complied  with  alacrity,  holding  their 
hands  high  above  their  heads. 

Covering  all  with  his  swinging  gun,  the  lone  bandit  started 
swiftly  down  the  line  removing  valuables  from  the  persons  of  his 
victims  with  a  speed  and  dexterity  that  betrayed  long,  arduous  prac¬ 
tice. 

With  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  coach,  Catherine  had  been 
thrown  bodily  into  the  opposite  seat  and  a  wealth  of  black  tresses 
had  come  tumbling  down  her  back.  Notwithstanding  the  thrilling 
situation  she  essayed  to  arrange  her  disordered  hair,  but  suddenly 
changed  her  mind  as  the  cold,  black  muzzle  shifted  in  her  direction. 

She  turned  to  survey  with  interest  this  daring  man.  He  was 
tall  and  lithe  of  figure  with  piercing  grey  eyes.  A  few  stray  locks 
of  blonde  hair  peeped  from  under  his  battered  sombrero. 

As  he  approached  nearer,  Catherine  was  inspecting  the  bandit’s 
curious  holster.  What  an  odd  affair  it  was!  Having  deftly  re¬ 
moved  a  substantial  wallet  from  the  man  standing  next  in  line,  he 
was  stretching  out  his  hand  to  search  Catherine  when  their  eyes 
met.  He  stopped.  The  muzzle  of  his  gun  lowered  and  his  hand 
dropped  to  his  side.  The  girl  looked  at  him  in  amazement  but  the 
driver  did  more.  It  was  an  unlooked  for  opportunity  and  he 
whipped  out  a  colt  automatic  with  lightning  speed;  but  the  stranger 
was  too  quick  for  him. 

“Not  so  fast  my  good  fellow.”  The  coldly  calculating  voice 
struck  terror  even  into  the  hearts  of  the  hardiest.  The  automatic 
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dropped  to  the  ground  with  a  thud  and  the  driver’s  reluctant  hands 
were  once  more  raised  above  his  head. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  bandit  seemed  unwilling  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  Catherine’s  reproving  blue  eyes.  He  left  her  un¬ 
molested  and  quickly  completing  his  task,  mounted  his  horse,  all 
the  while  keeping  the  passengers  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  excite¬ 
ment  by  the  careless  maimer  in  which  he  handled  his  “forty-four.” 
Then  doffing  his  broad  brimmed  sombrero  and  bowing  gallantly  he 
backed  the  white  horse  into  the  kindly  shelter  of  Elephant  Rock. 

For  a  moment  no  one  stirred,  then  Buck,  the  driver  burst  out, 
“Well,  of  all  the  nerve!  He’s  no  human  being!  The  Lone  Wolf 
again!  Can’t  say  as  to  how  I  was  expectin’  any  excitement  in  an 
open  country.  Now  if  it  had  been  up  in  the  Canyon  Pass — but  here 
— wait  till  Saunders  gets  a  line  on  this  bit  o’  work.” 

Three  hours  later  the  coach  lumbered  up  to  the  office  of  Sheriff 
Saunders  in  the  little  town  of  Cameron  at  the  other  end  of  the 
valley  and  the  inhabitants  gathered  en  mass  to  hear  the  astounding 
story  of  the  most  audacious  robbery  ever  heard  of  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Even  “Pop”  Wilkins  declared  it  was  a  humdinger  and 
Pop’s  word  is  law. 

After  disappearing  behind  the  Elephant  Rock  the  white  horse 
felt  the  reins  slacken  on  his  silken  mane  and,  stretching  out  his  long, 
muscular  neck,  he  lowered  the  magnificent  head  and  picked  his  way 

slowly  along  the  Sunset  Trail.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
click-clocking  of  his  hoofs  sounded  on  the  shaky  bridge  that  spans 

the  Devil’s  Pass.  Still  unguided  the  horse  proceeded  through  the 
labyrinth  of  unmarked  trails  on  the  opposite  side,  mounting  higher 
and  higher  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  until  at  last  he  stopped 
before  a  small  lean-to  situated  in  a  deep  gulch. 

The  sun  god’s  chariot  was  fast  disappearing  behind  the  blaz¬ 
ing  mountain  tops.  Still  the  unknown  sat  his  saddle.  A  great  strife 
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was  progressing  in  his  heart.  For  once  calm  assurance  and  almost 
egotistic  self-confidence  failed  the  ‘‘Lone  Wolf.” 

Why  should  he  be  thinking  of  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl  standing  wTith 
the  long  strands  of  her  disordered  hair  reaching  below  her  wraist  and 
her  little  arms  upraised  in  fear  of  him?  He  hated  women.  They  wrere 
weak,  senseless,  always  in  the  way.  He  never  could  stand  them. 
They  bored  him  to  death. 

But  soinehowr  she  seemed  different  than  any  other  woman  lie 
had  ever  met.  Such  a  dazzling  profusion  of  lustrous  black  hair.  It 
didn’t  seem  as  if  her  shapely  little  head  could  bear  the  burden  of  it. 
And  those  wonderous  blue  eyes!  What  a  fascinating  combination! 
It  seemed  especially  designed  by  some  divinity  to  harmonize  writh 
her  rose  blood  lips  in  a  fashion  that  was  disastrous  to  man.  There 
was  something  noble  and  uplifting  in  the  simplicity  of  her  charming 
beauty. 

4/ 

Those  haunting  eyes  rose  before  him,  swreeter,  more  mysterious, 
more  provocative  each  moment.  Suddenly  it  flashed  over  him  with 
awful  certainty  that  he  was  in  love.  The  strength  slowdy  left  the 
powerful  limbs ;  a  rush  of  blood  went  surging  through  his  veins  and 
the  “Lone  Wolf’s”  head  drooped  in  token  of  the  first  defeat  of  his 
life. 

The  majestic  moon  attended  by  a  host  of  sparkling  stars  had 
ascended  her  throne  and  was  now  dispatching  her  radiant  couriers 
to  bathe  the  earth  in  silver  light. 

The  sound  of  the  horse  cropping  the  glistening  grass  seemed 
to  disturb  the  man’s  reverie. 

“It  never  can  be,”  he  muttered. 

The  horse  pricked  up  his  ears  and  turned  his  head  at  the  sound 
of  his  master’s  voice.  No  man  knew  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  “Lone 
Wolf’s”  past  as  this  animal  did.  Often  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
the  bold  outlaw  had  patted  the  intelligent  creature’s  head  and 
whispered  to  him  pathetic  tales  of  his  motherless  boyhood.  Without 
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a  guiding  hand  the  boy  had  fallen  into  bad  company ;  things  had  gone 
swiftly  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  found  him  the 
most  notorious  bandit  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  outlaw  groaned  aloud  and  spoke  again.  Evidently  the  girl 
in  the  stage  coach  was  still  the  subject  of  his  theme  for  he  continued, 
“She  is  not  for  me.  What  right  have  I  to  love?  I  never  earned  an 
honest  dollar  in  my  life.  I  couldn’t  go  straight  if  I  tried.  But  for 
a  girl  like  her,  yes,  for  a  girl  like  her  I  think  I  could  play  the  game 
like  a  man.” 

He  looked  up  into  the  wondrous  pageantry  of  the  clustering  stars 
and  filled  his  great  lungs  with  the  crisp,  clean  air.  Then  turning 
to  his  horse,  he  bent  and  stroked  his  arching  neck  affectionately. 
“We’re  all  through,  ‘Speed  King,’  my  boy;  we  pulled  our  last  trick 
today.”  And  the  noble  animal’s  soft,  mild  eyes,  as  he  looked  into 
the  resolute  face  of  his  young  master,  were  more  expressive  than 
words  could  be.  The  horse  seemed  to  understand. 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Kelliher  and  his  daughter  arrived  at  the 
circle  T  ranch.  Bill  Owens,  the  foreman,  was  on  hand  to  extend  a 
hearty  greeting  but  the  rest  of  the  boys  would  not  be  home  until  the 
evening,  as  it  was  the  round-up  season  and  every  hand  was  needed 
during  the  long  days. 

A  few  hours  later,  dinner  was  dispatched  and  tobacco  induc¬ 
tions  filled  the  air.  Suddenly  a  burst  of  merriment  came  from  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  corrals  and  Mr.  Kelliher,  together  with  his  foreman 
hurried  out. 

“Just  as  1  was  telling  you,”  said  Bill  Owens.  “That  Bull  John¬ 
son  is  an  ornery  critter.  He’s  mauled  every  new  feller  for  the  past 
three  months.  The  last  one  he  handled  so  rough  that  he  was  no  good 
for  a  long  spell.  Now  he’s  going  to  thrash  this  young  feller.  It’s  a 
shame,  the  poor  kid  hasn’t  been  here  long  enough  to  learn  the  ropes.” 

Bull  Johnson  had  just  appeared  whooping  hilariously  and  drag- 
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ging  the  stumbling,  ludicrous  figure  of  Jim  Carroll,  the  new  hand,  in 
the  loop  of  his  lariat. 

A  living  circle  gathered  around  as  Bull  loosened  the  lasso  and 
commanded  Jim  to  strip  to  the  waist  and  take  his  beating  like  a 
man.  The  rancher  and  his  foreman  joined  the  group. 

As  the  fair-haired  newcomer  was  disrobing,  Mr.  Kelliher  allowed 
his  eye  to  range  slowly  downward  from  the  great  broad  shoulders. 
Then  very  deliberately  his  gaze  traveled  back  from  heel  to  head.  Mid¬ 
way  in  each  scrutiny  his  glance  rested  a  moment  where  a  fighting 
man  will  always  look  after  finishing  the  first  study  of  his  enemy’s 
eyes.  There,  where  his  inspection  concentrated,  man  has  no  skeleton 
— no  bone  foundation.  The  rib  frame  has  ended;  the  pelvic  cradle 
not  commenced.  And  there  at  Jim  Carrol’s  concave  stomach  ran 
ridge  upon  ridge  of  sinew,  crawling  alive  to  tell  the  measure  of  his 
ultimate  physical  strength.  A  slow  smile  wreathed  the  stern  lips  of 
the  hardened  ranch  owner,  and  he  layed  a  restraining  hand  upon  his 
foreman.  “Let  ’em  go  to  it,”  he  said. 

A  sudden  silence  came  upon  the  expectant  group.  Johnson’s 
great  shoulders  drooped  and  the  whole  of  his  tremendous  torso 
leaned  slightly  forward  as  he  cautiously  circled  his  adversary. 

A  slow  intense  fire  was  burning  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  blonde 
giant,  but  Johnson,  made  over-confident  by  a  long  line  of  victories, 
advanced  quickly,  sidestepped  the  pass  that  Jim  made  at  him  and 
with  a  sudden  twist  sent  the  youngster  groveling  face  downward  on 
the  hard  turf.  A  roar  of  applause ;  then  only  heavy  breathing. 

Passion,  long  contained,  suddenly  burst  within  Jim  Carrol.  He 
tasted  the  salt  of  his  own  blood  where  he  had  bitten  his  lips.  His 
elephantine  opponent  showed  in  a  red  haze.  Calm,  pachyderm 
intelligence  had  been  swept  from  his  brain.  Remained  now  only 
the  lust  for  animal  mastery.  He  tore  into  a  rain  of  blows  showered 
upon  him  from  the  pendulous,  beamlike  arms  of  his  adversary.  He 
felt  that  he  had  to  get  his  hands  on  this  brute,  and  when  he  did  so  it 
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liberated  a  strange,  terrible  joy  in  him.  No  weapon  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed.  The  powerful  fingers  of  his  massive  fists  curled  and  wrapped 
themselves  about  Johnson’s  neck.  The  flexors  of  his  great  forearm 
and  the  tendons  of  his  thick  wrist  leaped  beneath  the  skin.  The 
arm  and  the  forearm  bent  slowly  from  a  straight  line  to  right 
angles  as  he  threw  his  utmost  power  into  the  grip. 

An  insane  light  shone  in  the  bully’s  eyes,  they  bulged  with  the 
growing  horror  of  death.  Vainly  he  strove  to  loosen  the  bull  dog 
grip  of  the  younger  man.  Then  came  the  sound  of  a  throttled, 
whistling  rattle.  A  racking,  tortured  inhalation.  No  deer  with 
strength  for  one  last  leap  in  his  tottering  legs,  the  stag-hound’s 
muzzle  at  his  heaving  flank,  ever  drew  in  a  breath  like  that. 

Only  then  did  a  cry  of  distress,  seeming  far  off,  pierce  Jim’s 
ears.  Catherine  had  come  from  the  ranch  house  just  in  time  to  see 
the  sagging  form  and  fast  glazing  eyes  of  Johnson  as  the  death 
rattle  sounded  in  his  throat. 

“Oh,  father,  don’t  let  him  kill  him.  Please,  oh  please,  don’t 
kill  him.” 

Mr.  Kelliher’s  own  blood  had  began  to  race  white  hot  through 
his  veins  as  he  viewed  the  deadly  conflict.  Now  the  cold  light  of 
reason  suddenly  pierced  the  fumes  of  his  passion.  His  sharp  com¬ 
mand  to  separate  the  men  sounded  like  the  crack  of  a  gun  in  the 
still  night  air. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  it.  The  voice  of  the  girl  had  had  a 
startling  effect  on  Jim.  Immediately  the  ponderous  hands  began  to 
loosen  their  deadly  grip  and  the  unconscious  body  of  “Bull”  Johnson 
crumpled  to  the  ground  in  a  heap. 

The  awful  tension  was  broken  and  the  men  hurried  here  and 
there  bringing  aid  to  Johnson.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Kelliher  had  drawn 
Jim  aside  and  walked  him  up  to  the  house.  “Served  him  right,”  the 
rancher  was  saying,  “he  has  taken  savage  delight  in  brutally  thrash¬ 
ing  every  new  man.  A  little  bit  of  fun  is  all  well  and  good  but  he 
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rubs  it  in.  The  boys  are  sick  and  tired  of  it.  I  just  reckon  they  will 
run  him  off  the  place  in  the  morning.  But  you  sure  came  near  pull¬ 
ing  up  his  stakes.” 

“Did  I?  I’m  sorry,  something  just  seemed  to  snap  inside  my 
head.  I  guess  it’s  because  I’ve  never  been  so  maltreated  before,” 
answered  Jim. 

His  voice  was  weak  and  had  a  ring  of  spent  passion  in  it. 
Catherine  noticed  it  though  she  was  busy  bathing  his  injuries.  What 
an  egregious  perfection  of  strength  he  possessed,  yet  his  relaxed  face 
now  was  that  of  a  tired  boy’s. 

It  was  late  that  night  before  Catherine  sank  down  on  the  edge 
of  her  bed.  She  was  so  tired  that  she  could  have  slept  then  and 
there  but  there  hovered  before  her  eyes  the  vision  of  the  tired  face 
and  gloomy  eyes  of  Jim  Carrol.  Wherever  she  had  moved  in  the 
room  his  grey  eyes  had  followed  her.  No,  she  had  not  seen  but  she 
had  felt  them.  Her  womanly  intuition  told  her  that  there  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  meaning  in  his  roving  gaze.  Down  in  her  heart  she 
was  sure  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  and  as  that  certainty  grew 
there  was  a  strange  new  throbbing  in  Catherine’s  heart. 

How  quickly  the  succeeding  months  had  gone  fleeting  by.  It 
was  again  the  roundup  season  and  Catherine  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
Elephant  Rock  patting  the  velvety  mouth  of  her  favorite  horse.  It 
was  time  for  Jim  to  come,  but  he  was  nowhere  in  sight  along  the  pale 
yellow  road  that  stretched  away  in  the  gathering  gloom.  How  many 
times  had  they  ridden  side  by  side  over  the  rolling  prairie  land  be¬ 
neath  the  diamond  studded  arch  of  heaven.  She  recalled  the  night 
when  at  this  very  spot  her  spirited  horse  had  become  frightened  from 
some  unknown  cause,  and  she  had  been  thrown  to  the  ground.  In  a 
second  he  was  bending  over  her.  Like  a  tiny  birdling  he  had  gathered 
her  up  in  those  big,  strong  arms.  How  anxiously  he  had  gazed  down 
into  her  upturned  face,  waiting  for  her  word  of  assurance  that  she 
was  unharmed.  Then  as  if  ruled  by  an  ungovernable  impulse  he  had 
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bent  and  gently  placed  on  her  lips  a  first  kiss.  Even  now  she  could 
feel  the  tender  thrill  of  that  embrace  and  her  heart  beat  a  trifle 
faster  as  she  recalled  the  look  of  adoration  in  his  eyes. 

Unobserved,  he  had  approached  and  she  was  startled  when  his 
voice  broke  the  solitude. 

“Oh,  Jim,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come.” 

There  was  no  answer.  He  was  staring  doggedly  down  the  road. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Jim?” 

Sometimes  she  grew  afraid  of  him  when  he  was  so  stern.  She 
approached  and  laid  her  little  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  drew  a  deep 
breath  then  swung  around  and  faced  her  squarely. 

“There’s  nothing  the  matter,”  he  said,  “only  I’ve  been  a  fool.  Do 
you  remember  the  man  who  robbed  the  Cameron  coach?  Could  you 
ever  love  a  man  like  that,  a  hunted  man,  an  outlaw?  Well,  I  am  the 
Lone  Wolf.” 

“But,  but,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before,”  she  gasped.  She  felt 
helpless,  dazed,  and  her  voice  trembled. 

“I  couldn’t,”  he  mumbled.  “My  love  for  you  is  the  only  real 
happiness  that  ever  came  into  my  life.  '  I  couldn’t  drag  myself  away. 
I  lived  in  dreams  and  for  a  time  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  I 
could  make  them  come  true.  But  I  realize  now  that  I  was  wrong.  I 
was  a  coward  to  deceive  you  so  long.  Forgive  me.  I  will  go  now 
and  1  promise  you  will  never  hear  from  me  again.” 

He  turned  to  go. 

“Jim,  please,  please,  for  m}^  sake  don’t  go.” 

He  stopped  and  slowly  faced  about  as  if  doubting  his  senses. 

“You  mean,  you  mean — that  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  that 
I’m — I’m — a  good-for-nothing?”  lie  asked,  incredulously. 

“Don’t  say  that,  Jim — to  me  you’re  the  same  big  boy.  1 — I — 
love  you !” 

A  crimson  flood  burned  in  her  cheeks  and  she  lowered  her  head 
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to  conceal  the  light  in  her  eyes.  Impetuously,  he  beut  and  gathered 
her  into  his  arms.  A  harsh  voice  broke  in  upon  them. 

“Reckon  I  got  you  at  last,  Lone  Wolf.”  Jim  spun  around  on 
his  heel  to  find  himself  looking  down  the  glinting  barrel  of  a  “44.” 
It  was  Saunders  the  sheriff.  Hiding  in  some  small  bushes  which 
grew  at  the  base  of  the  rock  he  had  overheard  Jim’s  entire  confession. 

“I’ve  been  a-watchin’  this  rock  for  jest  one  year,  son.  A  bandit, 
like  a  fox,  always  crosses  his  trail,  and  I  knew  if  I  waited  long 
enough  you’d  come  back.” 

The  sheriff  laughed  shortly. 

“Stick  out  your  hands  and  be  quick !” 

Jim  complied.  There  was  a  heavy  weight  dragging  on  his  heart. 
The  “cuffs”  snapped  over  his  wrists  and  he  stood  here  with  blazing 
eyes  like  an  animal  at  bay. 

Catherine  had  been  standing  mute,  with  head  slightly  lowered 
and  only  the  slight  heaving  bosom  betrayed  the  strain  under  which 
she  was  laboring.  Now  she  turned  her  great  soulful  eyes  on  the 
sheriff. 

“Mr.  Saunders,  this  man  is  not  the  Lone  Waif.” 

The  sheriff  looked  at  her  blankly.  “D’ye  think  I  don’t  know  the 
Lone  Wolf  when  I  see  him?”  he  queried. 

Catherine  was  speaking  again,  a  little  wearily,  but  in  deep, 
soft  tones. 

“You  don’t  understand,  Mr.  Saunders,  this  man  has  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  Lone  Wolf,  but  his  soul  has  been  changed.  Oh, 
don’t  you  see  what  I  mean?  If  you  believe  in  the  power  of  the  soul 
to  conquer  over  evil  inclination  that  dwells  within  the  human  breast, 
then  you  will  also  say  that  the  Lone  Wolf  is  dead.  Jim  Carrol  is  a 
new  man,  and  he’s — he’s  mine.” 

She  said  this  last  very  simply,  but  there  was  a  strange  knocking 
in  Jim’s  heart  way  up  his  throat  and  a  dawning  light  of  intelligence 
began  to  grow  in  the  sheriff’s  eyes. 
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Saunders  spoke  again. 

“I  reckon  as  to  how  I  kind  of  see  what  you're  drivin’  at,  Miss, 
You  sure  do  seem  to  have  made  a  new  man  o'  him  and  you  say  he’s 
yourn.  W-e-l-l,  I  guess  the  lawT  has  no  claim  on  him  that  can  touch 
yourn ;  your  right  seems  to  be  well  nigh  supreme.” 

Tears  of  joy  were  rolling  down  Catherine’s  cheeks  and  there  was 
a  strange  moistness  in  the  eyes  of  Saunders  as  he  passed  her  the  key 
to  Jim’s  fetters  and  strode  into  the  night. 

“Reckon  my  Missus  is  a  waitin’  for  me,”  he  called  back  over  his 
shoulder. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BACON- 
SHAKESPEARE  CONTROVERSY 


(Prize  Essay) 

HE  theory  that  William  Shakespeare  did  not  write  the 
plays  that  pass  under  his  name  was  first  put  forth  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Before  that  time  the 
accepted  belief  that  the  Stratford  actor  rightfully 
held  the  title  of  the  greatest  English  poet  was  never 
questioned  by  the  students  of  his  life  and  works. 
These  students  had  hitherto  busied  themselves  in  heaping  extrava¬ 
gant  praise  upon  him,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  remarkable  plays  and  poems. 

Since  Delia  Bacon  in  1856  first  brought  forward  the  Baconian 
argument,  the  “problem”  has  grown  and  expanded  with  new  and 
interesting  phases  being  brought  to  light  year  by  year,  until  in  the 
present  day  we  witness  one  candidate  after  another  attempting  to 
oust  Shakespeare  from  his  exalted  position  in  English  literature. 
The  theory  formerly  held  by  practically  all  the  antagonists  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  position,  namely  that  Bacon  was  the  real  author,  has  within 
the  past  few  years  lost  favor  with  the  majority  of  the  anti-Stratford  - 
ians  and  many  of  them  are  today  championing  the  cause  of  various 
claimants.  Those  who  hold  that  Shakespeare  cannot  be  the  author 
of  the  plays  are  conveniently  grouped  as  “Baconians”  although  not 
all  of  them  support  Bacon  as  the  true  author.  While  a  few  talented 
and  brilliant  students  of  the  question  have  become  sponsors  of 
Bacon  or  others,  the  vast  majority  of  the  reputable  scholars  have 
failed  to  become  converted  to  the  heterodox  theories. 
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The  case  against  the  Stratford  actor  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Emerson,  “I  cannot  marry  this  man’s  (Shakespeare’s)  life 
to  his  work.”  The  facts  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  as  far  as  we  know 
from  tradition,  make  it  appear  unlikely  that  he  was  the  author  of 
some  of  the  world’s  finest  literature  and  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
geniuses.  The  fair-minded  student  of  the  controversy  must  admit 
that  the  established  facts  of  his  life  as  well  as  the  traditional 
stories  concerning  him,  lead  us  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  was  an 
entirely  different  type  of  a  man  from  what  we  would  naturally 
suppose  the  author  of  such  magnificent  works  to  have  been.  This 
inference  is  a  natural  one  and  the  anti-Stratfordians  are  justified  in 
making  it.  It  is  upon  this  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  man’s  life 
and  his  works  that  their  case  rests.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  Shakespeare  is  not  the  true  author.  The  positive  side 
of  their  case,  favoring  different  authors,  is  developed  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  inferences  and  inductions  and  a  balancing  of  probabilities 
and  conjectures. 

The  opponents  of  the  Shakespearean  authorship  must  show  first 
that  there  is  no  possible  explanation  which  could  justify  the  title 
tradition  has  given  to  Shakespeare,  .and  secondly  that  there  is  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  which  will  prove  that  it  belongs  to  another.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  this  thesis,  the  advocates  of  Francis  Bacon  as  the 
author,  base  their  arguments  first  on  the  contention  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  a  moderately  educated  Stratford  boy  would  develop 
so  much  knowledge  and  display  so  much  genius  as  the  plays  manifest. 
In  other  words  they  try  to  establish  as  a  fact  that  Shakespeare  was 
coarse,  ignorant,  unpolished  and  so  unlettered  as  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  have  written  the  sublime  works  attributed  to  him. 
In  doing  this  they  vary  in  their  methods.  Some  traduce  the  actor- 
poet  and  his  ancestry.  Others  point  to  his  humble  birth,  his  color¬ 
less  marriage,  his  common  associates,  his  ordinary  life,  his  close- 
fisted  dealings  and  his  limited  education  received  in  the  Stratford 
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grammar  school.  Still  others  reject  as  unworthy  of  belief  every 
tradition  that  substantiates  Shakespeare's  claimants,  accept  as  a 
fact  every  tale  that  tends  to  besmirch  his  character  and  put  the 
worst  possible  construction  on  every  inexplicable  phase  of  his  life. 
Some  picture  him  as  a  boorish,  low-minded  yokel — a  frequenter  of 
taverns  and  a  professional  gambler.  Others,  less  virulent  in  their 
attack  upon  his  character,  credit  him  with  ordinary  intelligence, 
admit  that  he  was  a  fine  actor,  and  even  go  as  far  as  to  suppose  that 
he  possibly  wrote  minor  parts  of  the  plays.  Above  all  they  are  all 
in  perfect  accord  in  exaggerating  the  knowledge  of  law,  medicine, 
philosophy,  botany,  astronomy,  [military  tactics,  astrology,  etc., 
that  is  exhibited  in  the  plays.  They  do  this  in  order  to  prove  that 
only  a  remarkable  student,  an  aristocrat,  a  well-bred  gentleman,  a 
lawyer  and  a  great  philosopher  must  have  been  the  author. 

If  it  be  granted  that  Shakespeare  was  an  ignorant,  illiterate 
yokel,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  the  great  poet  and 
dramatist.  Yet  if  the  plays  were  written  by  an  author  who  desired 
to  keep  his  identity  secret,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  should 
have  selected  an  illiterate  rustic  as  their  acknowledged  author.  Even 
though  this  were  true  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  people  should 
not  have  recognized  the  imposture.  Furthermore  the  genius  of  the 
author,  which  the  plays  so  clearly  manifest,  is  in  itself  an  explana¬ 
tion,  for  nobody  will  dispute  that  genius  may  give  one  the  ability 
to  acquire  knowledge  with  ease  and  facility.  And  Shakespeare  was 
as  likely  to  have  developed  genius  as  any  child  born  in  England 
at  that  time.  Again  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  in  the  present 
age  when  books  are  so  easily  obtainable  and  literature  so  widely 
read,  that  in  Shakespeare’s  day  books  were  scarce  and  guarded  and 
much  of  a  man’s  knowledge  was  gathered  from  conversation.  The 
type  of  knowledge  gained  from  talk  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  plays. 
Many  biographers,  in  their  extravagant  praise  of  Shakespeare,  have 
greatly  exaggerated  his  knowledge  of  such  diverse  subjects  as  as- 
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tronomv,  law,  philosophy,  medicine,  etc.  The  plays  give  evidence  of 
much  superficial  knowledge  which,  though  sometimes  remote  and 
curious,  is  neither  systematic  nor  in  many  cases  accurate.  What 
used  to  be  called  the  “encyclopaedic  knowledge”  of  Shakespeare  is 
not  necessarily  the  result  of  exhaustive  and  profound  study  with 
which  many  credit  him  but  just  the  sort  of  general  knowledge  that 
an  alert  receptive  mind  would  store  up.  It  follows  that  a  genius 
could  weave  these  bits  of  information  into  finest  literature.  And 
the  author  of  the  plays,  precinding  from  whether  he  was  Shakes¬ 
peare  or  another,  was  unquestionably  a  genius. 

The  second  main  point  of  the  Baconians  in  proving  that  the  actor 
from  Stratford  could  not  have  written  the  plays,  is  the  fact  that 
the  knowledge  we  possess  about  Shakespeare’s  life  is  very  limited 
for  so  great  a  man.  The  positive  evidence  we  have,  they  argue,  is 
insufficient  to  identify  the  actor  with  the  author  of  the  dramas.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  knowledge  we  have  of  Shakespeare’s  life  is  as 
extensive  as  that  of  any  other  Elizabethan  author  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Ben  Jonson  who  was  very  fond  of  autobiography.  The 
Shakespearean  authorship  is  supported  by  direct  contemporary  tes¬ 
timony.  Before  they  can  attempt  to  prove  their  own  claimant’s  case, 
the  Baconians  are  faced  with  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
plaining  a  number  of  passages  written  by  contemporaries  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  identifying  him  as  the  poet  and  dramatist. 

The  Folio ,  published  seven  years  after  Shakespeare’s  death,  is  a 
big  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Baconians.  The  purpose  of  the  Folio 
in  the  words  of  Shakespeare’s  fellow  actors,  Hemings  and  Condell, 
who  published  it,  was  “only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend 
and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of  his 
plays.”  In  the  laudatory  verse  prefixed  to  the  Folio ,  Leonard  Digges 
identifies  Shakespeare  as  the  dramatist.  Ben  Jonson  who  knew, 
bantered  and  praised  Shakespeare  gives  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
doubt  as  to  his  capabilities  to  write  the  fine  things  he  acted.  In 
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generosity  of  praise  and  critical  acumen  Jonson’s  tribute  is  greater 
than  that  of  Francis  Meres,  another  of  Shakespeare’s  contempor¬ 
aries.  Thomas  Heywood,  himself  an  actor  and  playwright,  speaks 
of  the  Stratford  actor  as  the  dramatist,  as  also  does  John  Davies  of 
Hereford  in  an  epigram  written  in  1611.  Edmund  Howes,  Freeman 
and  others  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  make  the  same  identifi¬ 
cation.  The  apparent  belief  of  all  these  men,  the  intimate  friends  and 
associates  of  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford,  forms  a  strong  body 
of  direct  witnesses.  This  fact  should  naturally  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  identity  of  the  actor  and  dramatist  was  accepted,  not 
only  by  the  contemporary  writers  of  the  period  but  also  by  the  public 
who  saw  his  plays  and  read  his  works. 

The  years  that  follow  Shakespeare’s  death  furnish  the  same  testi¬ 
mony.  In  1643  Sir  Richard  Baker  wrote  a  Chronicle  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Shakespeare  the  dramatist  as  an  actor.  Less  than  twenty 
years  after  Shakespeare’s  death  Milton  was  writing  praises  of  the 
Stratford  poet  and,  although  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  a  com¬ 
mon  player,  he  found  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  nor  did  lie  have 
the  slightest  perplexity  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  plays.  The 
opinion  of  hundreds  of  scholars,  poets  and  critics  from  Johnson, 
Pope,  Dryden  to  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  was  unanimous  in  accepting 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford  as  the  greatest  English  poet  and  dramatist. 

If  the  Baconians  could  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  true 
author  of  the  plays  the  question  remains,  who  was?  Of  course  the 
first  claimant  and  the  one  who  had  the  largest  following  was  Francis 
Bacon.  That  Bacon  wrote  the  dramas  rests  upon  slender  evidence. 
The  first  argument  of  the  Baconians  is  the  similarity  of  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  works  of  Bacon  and  the  plays  accepted  as  written  by 
Shakespeare.  Yet  the  passages  pointed  out  by  the  Baconians  are 
phrases  and  sentences  commonly  used  not  only  by  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare,  but  by  other  authors,  notably  by  Chapman,  the  rival 
poet  of  Shakespeare.  And  in  considering  the  stiff  philosophical 
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style  of  Bacon’s  works  it  seems  very  dubious  that  he  could  have 
made  the  remarkable  transition  to  the  totally  different  style  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  dramas.  The  cold  rhetoric  of  Bacon’s  “Essay  on  Love” 
compared  with  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  the  Shakespearean 
dramas  reveals  a  striking  contrast.  It  is  easier  to  “marry”  Bacon’s 
life  to  the  plays  than  Shakespeare’s.  Yet  the  fact  that  Bacon  was 
a  profound  scholar,  well  versed  in  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  phil¬ 
osophy  and  literature  proves  only  that  he  was  a  genius  but  is  no 
positive  proof  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Shakespearean  works. 
And  after  accounting  for  his  achievements  in  philosophy  and  science,, 
law  and  politics,  to  say  nothing  of  his  very  fine  essays,  the  production 
of  the  greatest  dramas  in  English  literature  in  the  time  left  over  is 
something  beyond  the  power  of  any  mortal. 

The  supposed  ciphers  in  the  plays,  interpreted  as  cryptic  signa¬ 
tures  of  Bacon  is  another  argument  in  support  of  the  Baconian 
claim.  This  argument  carries  very  little  weight  today  for  the  ciphers 
have  been  repudiated  by  many  of  the  prominent  Baconians  them¬ 
selves  and  even  though  all  the  principles  of  logic  be  stretched  they 
do  not  prove  anything.  Their  only  other  direct  testimony  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  letter  to  Bacon  by  Sir  Tobie  Mathews  at  some  date  before 
1621.  This  sentence  reads,  “The  most  prodigious  wit  that  I  ever 
knew  of  my  nation  and  on  this  side  of  the  sea  is  your  Lordship’s 
name,  though  he  be  known  by  another.”  The  context  of  the  words 
give  no  reason  to  connect  this  sentence  with  Shakespeare  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  referred  to  the  Jesuit  father  Thomas  South- 
well  whose  real  name  was  Bacon.  Every  argument  in  favor  of  Bacon 
as  the  author  is  found  to  break  down  when  closely  scrutinized.  In 
fact  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  Bacon  losing  his  followers 
one  after  another.  Many  of  the  anti-Stratfordians,  who  formerly 
firmly  supported  the  Bacon  claim  and  who  still  tenaciously  cling  to 
the  belief  that  the  Stratford  actor  was  not  the  true  author,  have  for- 
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saken  Bacon  and  are  looking  for  someone  else  to  wrest  the  crown 
from  Shakespeare. 


The  most  recent  and  most  notable  claimants  of  Shakespeare’s 
title  (besides  Bacon)  are  Rutland,  Derby  and  Oxford.  Roger  Man¬ 
ners,  the  fifth  count  of  Rutland,  was  put  forward  as  the  author  of  the 
dramas  by  C^lestion  Demblon  of  Li&ge.  Professor  Demblon  reiter¬ 
ates  the  arguments  of  the  Baconians  in  proving  that  Shakespeare 
could  not  have  written  the  plays  but  he  peremptorily  dismisses  the 
candidacy  of  Bacon.  According  to  him  the  Baconians  are  correct 
only  in  divining  that  the  Stratford  actor  was  not  the  author  of  the 
dramas.  His  own  case,  supporting  Rutland,  rests  upon  no  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  and  is  built  entirely  upon  a  system  of  conjectures 
and  inferences.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  only  an  aristocrat,  as 
Rutland  was,  could  have  written  the  plays.  His  study  has  not 
convinced  many  critics  and  has  gained  but  few  followers  to  the 
standard  of  Rutland. 

A  more  recent  claimant  is  championed  by  Abel  Lefranc,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  scholar,  who  asserts  that  neither  the  claims  of 
Bacon  or  Rutland  can  hold  water.  He  finds  the  thesis  of  M.  Demblon 
false  because  “it  rests  upon  nothing.”  His  own  case  rests  upon  a 
certain  documentary  basis.  In  his  recently  published  study  he 
elaborates  the  claim  that  the  real  author  was  William  Stanley,  sixth 
Earl  of  Derby.  In  the  summer  of  1910  he  chanced  upon  a  clue  in 
the  form  of  a  small  item  in  the  Elizabethan  State  papers.  This 
item,  in  a  letter  on  an  entirely  irrelevant  subject,  stated  that  the 
“Earl  of  Derby  in  June,  1599,  was  solely  occupied  in  writing  pieces 
for  the  comedians.”  From  this  bit  of  information  M.  Lefranc  con¬ 
cludes,  after  an  elaborate  development  of  arguments,  that  “the 
dramas  and  other  poetical  compositions  attributed  to  William 
Shakespeare  are  in  reality  the  work  of  William  Stanley,  sixth  Earl 
of  Derby.”  His  chief  argument  is  to  prove  that  the  true  author  was  a 
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member  of  the  English  aristocracy  who  wished  to  keep  his  identity 
secret. 

“Everything  appears  to  us  mediocre  in  the  man  of  Stratford,” 
writes  Lefranc.  “Per  contra,  the  career  of  William  Stanley,  sixth 
Earl  of  Derby,  his  extended  travels,  his  ordeals  and  his  passionate 
attachment  to  the  theatre  offers  us  the  most  perfect  accord  con¬ 
ceivable  with  the  greatest  creator  of  souls.”  He  goes  on  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  Shakespeare  and  the  re¬ 
fined  and  aristocratic  works  attributed  to  him.  “All  the  Shakes¬ 
pearean  plays  are  situated  in  the  courts  of  kings,  and  the  abodes  of 
the  great.  .  .  .  Everywhere  we  feel  that  it  is  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy  speaking.”  Further  on  he  points  out  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  law  and  music  and  just  the 
type  of  a  man  we  would  naturally  expect  the  author  of  the  dramas 
to  have  been.  The  students  of  the  controversy  were  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  thesis  of  M.  Lefranc  but  very  few  became  converted 
to  his  theory.  For  when  everything  is  summed  up  it  is  quite  as 
hard  to  reconcile  William  Stanley  as  the  author  as  Rutland  or 
Bacon. 

The  latest  candidate  for  Shakespeare’s  laurels  appeared  last 
year.  A  writer  named  J.  Thomas  Looney,  in  his  book  “Shakespeare 
Identified,”  having  declared  that  he  has  looked  into  the  “internal  and 
external  conditions  of  the  old  Shakespearean  authorship,”  finds  that 
it  presents  “such  an  accumulation  and  combination  of  anomalies  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  tenable.”  Of  course  in  this  he  does  not  differ 
from  the  other  anti-Stratfordians.  Mr.  Looney’s  “ultimate  verdict” 
after  delving  into  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  is  “to  proclaim 
Edward  de  Vere,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  the  real  author  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  English  literature.”  He  admits  that  his 
case  is  built  entirely  upon  conjecture.  Starting  from  a  comparison 
of  the  metrical  forms  of  Oxford’s  acknowledged  works  with  the 
S  i.ikespearean  workmanship,  he  develops  his  thesis  by  “marrying” 
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the  life  of  his  claimant  to  the  Shakespearean  literature  and  finally 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  case  is  “fully  and  unimpeachably 
proved.”  It  remains  to  be  proven  whether  or  not  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
has  a  stronger  case  than  that  of  Derby,  Rutland  or  Bacon. 

While  the  majority  of  the  students  of  this  controversy  favor  the 
Shakespearean  authorship,  many  of  them  are  today  growing  more 
dubious  as  to  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  plays  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare  is  the  work  of  a  single  mind.  They  all  admit  that  they 
were  mainly  written  by  one  master  dramatist  but  many  hold  the 
opinion  that  a  larger  proportion  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected 
is  the  work  of  different  minor  poets.  However,  in  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  author  of  all  or  most  of  the  plays,  the  fact  remains 
that  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  is  in  possession  and  he  must 
be  ousted  rightfully  and  unequivocally  before  another  claimant  for 
the  title  of  the  greatest  English  poet  can  be  considered. 

F.  E.  Magennis,  ’22. 


HAKVEST  MOON 


HP]  sad  bride  of  the  lake,”  murmured  a  voice  in  sub¬ 
dued  tone. 

“I  saw  her  last  night,”  interjected  a  different  voice. 
“And  I,  too,”  concorded  several  others. 

“But  let  old  Chief  Owl  Face  speak,”  enjoined  many 
together,  and  shortly  it  grew  to  an  insistent  clamor — 
“Let  old  Chief  Owl  Face  speak.” 

The  opalescent  shine  from  the  October  moon  was  fusing  with 
the  glow  from  the  flaming  camp-fire,  and  in  the  luminous  mist, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  tliin-tliighed  young  braves  could  be  seen  squat¬ 
ting  and  lying  on  the  ground.  Around  them  towered  the  forest  like 
a  grey  wall.  Shadows  from  the  light  of  the  fire  were  leaping  against 
the  trees  and  running  off  down  the  woodland  aisles.  In  the  midst 
of  this  group,  half  hid  in  the  smoke  cloud  that  hung  over  him,  the 
old  chieftain,  Owl  Face,  was  sitting  motionless,  with  never  a  tremor. 
And  around  him,  like  prostrate  votaries  at  an  idol's  feet,  were  strewn 
the  frames  of  the  boyish  warriors.  Like  a  great  judge  he  was,  with 
his  eyelids  narrowed  and  his  grave  mien.  Presently  Chief  Owl  Face 
laid  aside  his  pipe.  Then  he  spoke. 

“Long  ago — before  my  time,  our  village  was  great.  Our  warriors 
were  strong.  They  had  arms  of  steel  and  hearts  of  oak.  Perhaps 
they  might  fall  in  battle,  but  never  did  they  surrender.  Our  hunt¬ 
ers,  too,  were  swift  and  sure-eyed.  Our  tents  were  warm  with  furs 
and  golden  corn  filled  the  valley.  Great  wealth  poured  into  our 
village  to  be  bartered,  and  emissaries  from  strange  and  distant  lands 
came  and  sued  for  our  peace  and  good-will.  Prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  was  ours  above  all  men. 

“But,  also,  we  had  a  marvelous  attraction — a  precious  jewel. 
It  was  Deer-Eye,  daughter  of  the  old  Chief.  Ah,  she  was  fair, 
beautiful  beyond  all  words  of  description.  F'rorn  all  points  of  the 
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globe  they  came,  chief  and  warrior,  youth  and  veteran,  staggering 
under  rich  burdens  with  which  to  secure  the  lovely  Deer-Eye  for  a 
bride.  But  you  must  understand,  you  must  know  her.  Think  of 
the  silken  petals  of  the  lily,  see  her  soft  cheeks;  think  of  the  red 
hawthorn,  see  her  lips;  think  of  the  pearl  in  the  mussel,  see  her 
teeth.  But  year  followed  year  and  Deer-Eye  still  wove  in  her  father's 
house.  Suitors  came  and  departed,  but  she  was  still  a  maiden. 

“One  spring,  just  as  the  rivers  were  beginning  to  cough  and  the 
ice  was  rushing  down  stream,  a  tall,  strange  young  brave  loped 
into  the  village.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  said  his  name  was 
Wing-of-the-Wind.  After  having  become  refreshed  and  renewed 
in  strength,  he  did  not  fare  forth  again,  but  lingered  among  us.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  proved  he  was  a  peerless  runner  and  hunter. 
There  was  no  barrier  in  his  path,  no  trail  too  long  that  his  sweep¬ 
ing  stride  could  not  traverse  it.  Nor  did  any  beast  hide  in  the 
forest  that  he  could  not  outwit.  Soon,  as  well,  only  the  blind  could 
not  see  that  he  was  passionately  fascinated  by  the  maiden,  Deer- 
Eye.  He  always  chanced  to  be  at  the  spring  when  it  was  her  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  there  too,  and  he  was  always  somewhere  else  when  it  was 
her  fate  to  be  there  too.  This  pursuit,  however,  did  not  seem  to  grow 
irksome  to  Deer-Eye.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  the  prettier  and 
more  pleased  when  Wing-of-the-Wind  appeared  in  view. 

“Wing-of-the-Wind  was  the  handiwork  of  the  gods.  Tall,  clean¬ 
limbed  and  lithe  of  form,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  contenijilate  him  with 
the  eyes.  Muscles  streamed  away  under  his  sleek  skin  like  ribs  of 
water  over  a  cascade.  A  broad  shadow  followed  him,  and  he  was 
strong.  He  was  worthy  of  our  tribe. 

“The  inevitable  happened.  A  day  in  the  summer  came  when 
the  old  Chief,  Deer-Eye’s  father,  announced  that  in  the  harvest  time 
when  the  venison  was  fat  and  there  was  rich  food  to  eat,  Wing-of- 
the-Wind  would  claim  his  lovely  bride.  The  rest  of  the  summer 
Wing-of-the-Wind  and  Deer-Eye  participated  in  the  village  festivals 
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“When  the  first  frost  whitened  the  ground,  Wing-of-the-Wind, 
with  some  of  Deer-Eye’s  beading  on  the  breast  of  his  hunting  coat, 
struck  out  into  the  forest  to  win  some  furs  for  his  bride.  And  here 
our  story  of  Wing-of -the- Wind,  the  husband,  ends.  Never  again 
was  he  seen  in  the  village.  Weeks  passed  and  months,  but  never  a 
sign  of  Wing-of -the- Wind.  All  the  while  Deer-Eye  sat  at  home, 
silent  and  sad-eyed.  The  day  long  she  stared  far  away.  Kindly  and 
gently  protesting,  she  refused  the  ministrations  of  the  girls  of  the 
tribe. 

“Spring  came  with  its  freshness,  and  summer,  and  again  the 
harvest  tide.  And  exactly  on  the  anniversary  of  her  bridal  day, 
Deer-Eye,  too,  disappeared — and  her  canoe.  She  never  returned,  but 
often  she  has  been  seen  since.  Every  harvest  moon,  about  the  time 
when  the  muskrat  under  the  bank  of  the  lagoon  is  lining  his  nest 
with  warm  river  grass — when  the  night  is  clear,  if  you  go  to  the 
lake  alone,  you  will  see  her  slowly  paddling  by  in  her  canoe.  She 
is  seeking  her  lost  husband.  She  never  speaks,  nor  can  you  ap¬ 
proach  her;  she  is  in  spirit-land.  Generations  have  lived  and  died, 
but  she  is  still  a  young  maiden  as  she  glides  by  in  her  canoe,  search¬ 
ing — the  sad  bride  of  the  lake. 

“And  Wing-of-the-Wind — .  Many  months  after  Deer-Eye  had 
gone,  hunters  coming  out  of  the  north  reported  having  seen  in  a 
glimpse,  a  great  silver  blue  fox  running  fast  over  the  snow  with  a 
tall  young  hunter,  with  beading  on  his  breast,  flashing  by  in  the 
chase;  but  they  said  only  the  fox  left  tracks.  Braves,  the  fox  was 
enchanted ;  Wing-of-the-Wind  was  dead.” 

Old  Chief  Owl  Face  replaced  his  pipe  and  puffed  vigorously. 
Several  of  the  young  braves  stirred  and  shivered.  The  autumn  air 
was  cold.  The  camp-fire  was  prodded  and  a  shower  of  sparks  shot 
skyward  toward  the  harvest  moon.  And  in  the  momentary  quiet 
that  followed,  the  faint  plash,  plash  of  a  paddle  could  be  heard  on 
the  lake  nearby. 


John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 
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ERE  we  able  to  speed  back  over  past  time  and,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  to  find  our¬ 
selves  surveying  the  northernmost  county  of  England, 
we  would  see  vast  moorland  wastes  encircled  bv  hills 
of  varying  heights  whose  bare,  rounded  tops  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rich  green  of  the  thickly- 
wooded  slopes.  The  serenity  of  the  prospect,  the  comfortable  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  scented  summer  air,  and  the  hazy  blue  of  the  farthest  hills 
all  tend  to  charm  our  senses.  But  let  us  focus  our  attention  upon 
that  distant  group  of  gray  stone  buildings  and  the  fertile  adjoining 
lands.  As  we  draw  near  we  see  great  numbers  of  workers,  clad  in 
loose-fitting  tunics  of  undyed  wool,  busily  tilling  the  soil.  Others  in 
like  habiliment  glance  up  at  us  as  wre  pass  and  then  return  to  their 
road-making.  That  these  men  have  labored  long  and  well  is  evident 
for  the  broad,  firm  surface  of  this  highway  has  guided  us  from  afar 
up  to  the  monastery  gates.  We  notice  that  the  monastery  comprises 
two  groups  of  turreted  buildings,  the  nearer  plainly  of  recent  date. 
The  porter,  in  answer  to  our  knocking,  opens  the  gate  and  conduct¬ 
ing  11s  through  a  beautiful  garden  with  wide  flag  walks,  brings  us  to 
the  guests’  room  in  the  largest  edifice.  Here  we  wait  to  pay  our 
compliments  to  the  pious  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  His  greeting  is  hearty 
and  he  cheerfully  bids  us  welcome.  The  good  Abbot  guesses  our  mis¬ 
sion  while  we  wonder  how  we  are  to  frame  our  request  and  upon  our 
reply  to  his  question,  a  monk  is  dispatched  forthwith  for  Father 
Bede.  The  wait  is  short,  or  so  it  seems,  and  presently  a  tall,  reli¬ 
gious,  slightly  stooped,  with  serene  countenance  asks  the  Abbot’s 
pleasure.  He  is  told  that  we  are  his  visitors  and  we  are  alone  with 
the  greatest  scholar  of  the  times. 
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To  consider  Saint  Bede  as  a  contributor  to  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture  and  to  disregard  him  as  a  man  would  be  impossible,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  is  his  nature  reflected  in  his  writing.  In  the  words  of  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  “His  character  adorns  his 
style.”  And  again  in  speaking  of  him  as  an  historian,  “It  is  here 
that  his  personality  most  appears;  that  we  feel  his  happy,  gentle, 
loving  nature.” 

Bede  was  a  native  Northumbrian,  whose  parents,  following  a 
custom  of  the  age,  entrusted  him  to  the  fatherly  tenderness  of  Bene¬ 
dict,  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  period,  to  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  Benedictine  Order.  The  story  of  Bede’s  life  in 
brief  can  be  told  by  no  one  better  than  himself;  “Me  Bede,  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  God,  and  priest  of  the  monastery  of  the  blessed  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  at  Wearmouth  and  at  Jarrow,  who  being 
born  in  the  territory  of  that  same  monastery,  was  given  at  seven 
years  of  age  to  be  educated  by  the  most  reverend  Abbot  Benedict 
and  afterwards  by  Ceolfrid,  and  spending  the  remaining  time  of  my 
life  in  that  monastery,  I  wholly  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  amidst  the  observance  of  regular  discipline,  and  daily  care 
of  singing  in  the  church,  I  always  took  delight  in  learning,  teaching, 
and  writing.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  received  deacon’s 
orders ;  in  the  thirtieth,  those  of  the  priesthood,  both  of  them  by  the 
ministry  of  the  most  reverend  Bishop  John,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
Abbot  Ceolfrid.  From  which  time  till  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  my  age, 
1  have  made  it  my  business,  for  the  use  of  me  and  mine,  to  compile 


out  of  the  works  of  the  venerable  Fathers  and  to  interpret  and  ex¬ 
plain  according  to  their  meaning.” 

Mother  Church  has  attested  to  Bede’s  sanctity  by  canonizing 
him,  and  scholars  have  lauded  his  manifold  genius.  Richard  Gar¬ 
nett,  in  his  English  Literature,  tells  us,  “Though  not  an  English 
author,  Bede  stands  forth  as  a  great  English  man  of  letters;  more 
decisively  perhaps,  the  first  scholar  of  his  day  than  anyone  has  been 
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after  him.”  As  a  religious  he  observed  the  discipline  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  Order  most  thoroughly  and  was  diligent  in  the  daily  services  of 
the  Church.  As  a  student  he  had  a  wide  range  of  interests  includ¬ 
ing  -theology,  natural  science,  grammar,  poetry,  music,  and  history. 
In  all,  Saint  Bede  is  given  credit  for  having  written  besides  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  about  thirty-seven  books.  Surely  this  is  a 
refutation,  if  there  were  no  others,  of  the  calumnies  of  those  detrac¬ 
tors  who  are  ever  decrying  the  monastic  life. 

In  the  field  of  history  Bede  stands  forth  preeminently  both  for 
his  never-failing  accuracy  and  his  excellent  style.  His  Historic 
Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum ,  completed  in  731,  is  a  monument  to 
his  genius.  Writing  in  Latin,  which  though  not  altogether  classical, 
is  good,  he  brought  the  “account  of  Christianity  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  his  own  day.”  To  this  work  we  are  indebted  for  any 
accurate  knowledge  we  may  have  of  the  story  of  early  Britain.  His 
sources  of  information  were  many  and  varied  for,  “He  kept  in  touch 
with  all  the  monasteries  of  England,  and  with  many  in  Europe. 
Even  so  far  away  as  Rome  he  had  scholars  who  worked  for  him 
among  the  archives.  His  little  cell  at  Jarrow,  whence  he  rarely 
stirred,  was  continually  visited  by  men  of  many  businesses  and  of 
all  ranks  of  life.”  Some  of  his  biographers  relate  that  the  Abbot 
Benedict  Biscop  made  in  all  about  five  journeys  to  Rome  and  upon 
his  return  from  each  of  these  brought  large  quantities  of  books.  So 
in  all  probability,  Bede  had  at  his  disposal  the  best  library  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And  from  this  he  must  have  received  a  large  part  of  his  in¬ 
formation  and  learning.  In  the  collection  of  material  Bede  was 
diligent  and  most  careful.  If  any  fact  was  not  well  vouched  for  by 
some  creditable  authority,  it  was  made  plain  to  the  reader  that  the 
statement  was  founded  on  hearsay  evidence.  Thus  Bede  is  an  ideal 
historian,  accurate,  painstaking,  ever  writing  with  a  lucid,  sober  pen. 

The  classics  of  the  Latin  authors  were  a  source  of  delight  to  him 
and  he  was  especially  fond  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace, 
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Lucilius,  and  Varro.  So  much  did  he  admire  Cicero  that  he  is  said 
to  liave  made  a  collection  of  his  most  famous  sayings.  Not  only 
was  Saint  Bede  versed  in  the  Latin  but  he  was  a  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholar  as  well  and  there  seems  to  be  no  science  known  at  that 
time  of  which  he  was  not  the  master.  Still  he  was  simple,  unassum¬ 
ing,  never  boastful  or  proud  in  the  consciousness  of  his  talents.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  it  was  on  his  death-bed  that  the  translation 
of  Saint  John’s  Gospel  into  Anglo-Saxon  was  completed.  This  close 
application  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  is  reflected  in  the  purity  of  his  language  and 
his  naturalness. 

In  Saint  Bede  we  have  a  genius  of  many  attainments  whose 
scholarship  is  of  the  highest  order  but  whose  sanctity  surpasses  his 
erudition.  His  life  was  a  prayer  to  God  Whom  he  served.  In  the 
words  of  his  disciple  Cuthbert,  “I  can  with  all  truth  declare  that  I 
never  saw  with  my  eyes  or  heard  with  my  ears  anyone  return  thanks 
so  unceasingly  to  the  living  God.” 

Arthur  J.  Silva,  ’24. 


EADIO— A  COMING  NECESSITY 


E  smile  when  we  hear  one  speak  of  old  times  in  the  horse- 
car  days,  before  electric  cars  ran,  before  telephones 
were  in  common  use.  We  smile  and  sometimes  we 
marvel  at  the  wonders  performed  by  this  thing  called 
electricity.  But  at  the  same  time,  do  we  really  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  while  this  progress  may  seem  to 
be  marvelous,  it  is  small  when  compared  to  the  progress  which  will 
be  made  in  the  future  ?  Electricity  is  a  field  which  is  becoming  wider 
and  wider  by  invention,  a  field  which  offers  countless  opportunities. 

A  recently  developed  branch  of  electricity,  which  presents  most 
wonderful  phenomena,  is  the  radio  telegraph  and  telephone.  One 
by  one  technical  advances  have  been  made  which  result  in  radio 
communication  being  positive  and  reliable  as  well  as  commercially 
practical.  Obstacles  which  beset  the  path  of  radio  and  which  were 
considered  insurmountable  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  removed  and 
wonderful  progress  is  the  result.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  radio 
will  become  indispensable  for  commercial  purposes  and  will  also  be 
used  in  everyday  life. 

Wireless,  since  its  invention,  has  been  used  in  ship  to  ship  and 
ship  to  shore  communication ;  but  until  recently,  it  could  not  compete 
with  the  cable  and  telegraph  service.  Recent  inventions,  however, 
and  stations  of  a  higher  power  have  conquered  adverse  atmospheric 
conditions  and  other  obstacles,  and  now  make  wireless  communica¬ 
tion  so  reliable  and  speedy  that  transatlantic  messages  by  means  of 
it  are  very  much  increased  in  number.  When  completed,  a  new 
wireless  station  which  is  being  constructed  near  Paris,  will  have  a 
capacity  equal  to  fifty  transoceanic  cables. 

In  this  country  an  intercity  radio  system  for  business  purposes 
has  been  established.  Messages  are  received  and  delivered  similar 
to  the  manner  in  which  telegraph  messages  are  handled.  Altogether, 
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though  as  yet  it  is  not  used  as  extensively  as  the  telegraph,  it  is 
successful  and  practical  in  operation  and  results. 

The  main  aim  of  radio,  however,  seems  to  be  for  long  distance 
communication.  Stations  along  our  Northeastern  coast  are  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  stations  in  France,  Germany,  Norway 
and  England.  The  largest  station  now  being  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  Lafayette  station,  is  located  eleven  miles  southwest  of 
Bordeaux.  The  distance  from  the  city  does  not  hamper  operations, 
for  by  means  of  land  wires,  the  transmitter  is  operated  from  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  may,  in  a  short  time,  be  operated  from  Paris.  This  sta¬ 
tion  was  constructed  by  our  navy  during  the  war  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  communication  with  Europe  in  case  of  the  complete  severance 
of  cable  communication.  Though  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice,  the  work  was  finished  by  the  United  States  and  then  sold 
to  the  French  government.  The  station  covers  5,227,000  square  feet 
of  land  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  has  a  range  of  about  12,500 
miles.  As  an  example  of  greater  speed  and  economy,  the  Lafayette 
station  has  a  capacity,  for  transatlantic  service,  of  fifty  words  and 
over  per  minute  while  the  Brest-New  York  cable  has  a  capacity  of 
only  twenty-five  words  per  minute. 

A  station  is  now  being  constructed  on  Long  Island  to  be  known 
as  the  New  York  central  station  which  will  be  larger  than  the 
Lafayette  station.  The  completion  of  this  station,  together  with 
the  completion  of  another  at  Saint  Assise,  twenty-five  miles  outside 
of  Paris,  will  firmly  establish  transatlantic  service  by  radio  and  will 
be  at  the  same  time  reliable,  much  faster  and  cheaper  than  cable 
service. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  radio  for  commercial  purposes  confined  to 
communication  service,  for  many  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put 
during  the  war,  are  also  needful  in  times  of  peace.  A  notable  example 
of  this  is  the  radio  compass,  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  a  ship 
can  take  its  bearings  though  engulfed  in  fog.  Radio  waves  are  sent 
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out  by  the  various  lighthouses,  and  ships,  dangerously  near  shore  but 
unable  to  see  the  light,  can  ascertain  the  direction  from  which  the 
waves  have  come  by  means  of  the  radio  compass.  By  noting  the 
direction  of  the  waves  from  two  lighthouses,  the  names  of  which  are 
known  by  characteristic  signals,  the  exact  position  of  the  ship  can 
be  calculated.  In  mid-ocean,  by  means  of  the  compass,  ships  can 
take  their  bearings  from  other  ships.  This  use  of  the  radio  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  and  bids  fair  to  supplant  the  present  system  of  fog 
horns. 

But  extensive  commercial  use  is  not  the  only  development  of 
radio,  dust  as  speed  and  reliability  have  been  causes  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  line,  the  cause  for  what  might  be  termed  common  usage 
has  been  ease  of  operation.  Since  the  advent  and  improvement  of  the 
radio  telephone,  the  operator,  even  though  he  have  the  simplest  of 
receiving  sets  with  his  bed  spring  as  an  aerial,  no  longer  has  to  de¬ 
cipher  a  code  in  order  to  enjoy  his  instrument.  Music,  news  items 
of  interest  sent  broadcast  nightly  at  certain  hours  by  various  radio 
leagues  and  stations,  are  his  for  the  listening. 

The  building  of  aerials  is,  in  many  places,  very  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible;  but  new  inventions  have  removed  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  also.  Radiophone  receiving  apparatus  can  now  be  set  up  so 
as  to  function  without  antennae.  A  practical  radiophone,  known  as 
a  portaphone,  has  been  constructed.  This  new  invention  contains 
the  entire  apparatus  for  receiving  messages  and  does  not  need  con¬ 
nection  with  external  wires.  It  has  an  amplifier  and  the  messages 
received  can  be  heard  distinctly  in  any  part  of  an  ordinary  room. 
The  advantage  of  such  an  instrument  is  that  it  can  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  and  can  be  used  in  almost  all  circumstances. 

Though  the  sending  of  the  details  of  the  recent  ball  games  was 
probably  an  experiment,  and  though  it  did  not  deal  with  something 
vital,  yet  it  points  out  a  marvelous  field  for  development.  Why 
could  not  the  various  classes  of  business  maintain  a  radio  station 
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which  would  receive  items  connected  writh  their  particular  branch 
and  by  means  of  the  radiophone  send  these  items  to  the  individual 
business  man?  For  example,  every  stockbroker  has  a  ticker  in  his 
office  which  records  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  By  an  intricate 
network  of  wires,  these  tickers  are  connected  with  the  stock  ex¬ 
change.  How  much  simpler  it  would  be  for  the  exchange  to  maintain 
a  radio  station  which  wrould  send  these  fluctuations!  The  various 
brokers  could  receive  the  news  without  being  connected  by  wire. 

This  example  is  taken  from  a  business  which  already  maintains 
constant  communication  with  the  individual  members.  It  would 
be  just  as  profitable  and  practical  for  others  to  do  the  same.  The 
government  is  formulating  a  plan  whereby  farmers  especially  and 
residents  of  outlying  districts  will  receive  news  by  radiophone.  The 
twentv  radio  stations  of  the  air  mail  service  located  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country,  will  be  used  as  the  distribution  centers.  Each 
station  will  thus  handle  items  interesting  to  the  residents  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  station  is  located.  Before  the  development  of  the 
radiophone  and  the  simplification  of  the  receiving  apparatus,  the 
government  did  send  out  news  by  wireless  telegraph.  The  people, 
such  as  farmers,  who  would  profit  most  by  this  service,  were  the 
ones  who  had  the  least  opportunity  to  master  the  art  of  receiving 
dot  and  dash  messages.  The  radiophone  changes  this  and  opens  up 
a  new  era  for  wireless. 

With  these  possibilities  before  us,  should  not  we  at  least  make 
use  of  our  wonderful  opportunities  to  learn  something  of  this 
science?  Should  we  not  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  apparatus  which 
our  Radio  Club  possesses  ?  Who  knows  but  that  the  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  instruments  augmented  by  the  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  of  electricity,  may  mean  the  building  of  a  career 

which  will  be  a  credit  to  ourselves,  our  College,  our  Country  and  our 
Church. 


Francis  J.  Turnbull,  ’22. 


REFLECTIONS 


NE  often  studies  best  by  neglecting  one’s  studies  for  a 
short  time.  Paradoxical  as  this  statement  may  seem, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  for  during  the  short  period 
of  neglect,  vigor  of  brain  and  keenness  of  intellect 
are  renewed.  Consequently  when  the  complexities  of 
Cicero  or  the  difficulties  of  Demosthenes  commence 
to  befog  my  mind,  I  take  a  brief  respite  from  my  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits  and  enjoy  a  short  walk  in  the  open  air.  Whether  it  is  the 
clear,  cold  rush  of  winter  air,  the  throbbing  breath  of  spring,  the 
cooling  breeze  of  a  summer  night  or  the  fresh  gale  of  autumn,  I  find 
that  after  this  rest  I  return  to  my  studies  with  renewed  application. 

it  is  often  the  custom  to  rail  at  the  season  which  is  present  and 
to  recount  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  other  seasons.  Such  is  not 
my  way.  Each  season  has  its  particular  advantages,  each  month  its 
special  joys.  My  walks  are  enjoyed  equally  under  the  brilliant  skies 
of  winter,  ’midst  spring-time’s  sun  and  rain.  I  like  equally  the 
summer  rose  and  autumn’s  golden  haze.  I  like  grim  Winter  when 
he  comes,  the  Warrior  of  the  North,  his  snowy  plume  sparkling,  his 
icy  lances  flashing  in  the  light.  He  wears  a  steel-white  breastplate 
wrought  with  silver  frost-work.  He  binds  the  brook  within  a  crystal 
prison-wall  and  emblazons  his  escutcheon  on  every  window  pane,  a 
eoat-of-arms  at  the  same  time  simple  and  intricate,  a  host  of  white 
ferns  etched  on  a  field  argent.  His  mailed  hand  smites  the  forests 
and  leaves  behind  an  armed  camp  bristling  with  icy  spear  heads. 
He  leaves  his  white  plumes  trailing  from  every  bush. 

And  who  does  not  like  the  invigorating  winter  air?  To  put 
one’s  head  down  and  battle  with  the  gale,  to  feel  the  flakes  of  snow 
beat  on  one’s  face,  to  wade  up  to  one’s  knees  in  drifts  that  will  not 
break  before  the  onslaught  of  a  human  being,  to  feel  the  power  of 
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nature  cause  the  blood  to  leap  in  one’s  veins,  are  joys  that  need  no 
description  for  one  who  was  once  a  boy.  Then  after  the  storm  when 
the  sun  beams  on  field  and  forest  it  seems  as  if  nature  must  be  robed 
in  her  white  evening  gown  set  everywhere  with  sparkling  diamonds, 
and  that  those  icicles  glinting  in  the  sun  must  form  the  platinum 
and  diamond  pendant  on  her  snowy  bosom.  And  then  at  night, 
when  the  wind  whistles  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  what  is 
more  pleasant  than  to  sit  around  the  great  log  fire  and  pop  corn 
and  roast  chestnuts  while  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  dispels  all 
discomfort  and  the  walls  flicker  and  dance  and  glow  in  the  fire-light. 

But  time  rolls  on  and  ere  we  know  it,  grim  Winter  is  retreating 
before  the  gentle  visage  of  Spring  until  a  succession  of  warm  days 
utterly  routs  him  and  banishes  him  to  the  far  north  where  he  may 
sit  in  his  icy  caverns  and  lay  his  plans  for  the  time  when  his  turn 
will  come  again.  Nothing  is  left  but  his  memory  and  a  few  shreds 
of  his  snow  mantle  once  pure  ’white,  now  dingy,  bedraggled  and 
trampled  under  foot. 

Following,  step  by  step,  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  Win¬ 
ter,  comes  Spring  with  buds  and  flowers  and  birds  in  her  van.  The 
few  birds  that  braved  the  storms  of  winter,  the  cedar  wax-wings, 
the  grosbeaks,  the  snow-birds  are  joined  now  by  a  host  of  their 
feathered  kin  and  their  joyous  song  is  heard  on  every  side.  Then 
Spring  begins  to  spread  her  carpet  over  the  earth,  a  carpet  of  mar¬ 
velous  color  and  workmanship.  Through  it  always  runs  the  warp 
of  green,  grass  and  buds  and  leaves ;  but  the  woof  is  made  up  of 
many  colors.  There  is  the  ever  blooming  daisy  with  its  glowing 
golden  orb  surrounded  by  delicate  white  fingers.  Somewhere  in  the 
grass  the  crocus  is  hiding  its  yellow  and  green  vest.  The  tousled 
yellow  head  of  the  dandelion  greets  one  everywhere,  while  among 
the  rocks  the  columbine  lifts  its  parti  colored  jester’s  crown  to  the 
breeze.  In  the  woods  Jack-in-the-pulpit  arrayed  in  his  green  sur- 
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plice  holds  forth  to  a  new  born  audience.  The  air  is  sweet  with  the 
breath  of  lilacs  and  the  apple-trees  are  regular  puff-balls  of  snowy 
blossoms.  The  poplars  are  festooned  with  their  yellow  and  red 
tassels  and  through  it  all  runs  the  lilting  laughter  of  the  loquacious 

brook. 

The  pleasures  of  summer  have  been  so  oft  recounted  that  I 
need  not  dwell  long  on  its  praises.  The  brook  still  babbles  along 
over  its  pearly  shallows  though  the  parching  heat  has  caused  it  to 
shrink  considerably  in  its  bed.  However,  down  in  the  meadow  it  is 
still  wide  enough  for  the  gentle  kine  to  stand  knee  deep  in  its  cool¬ 
ing  waters,  while  from  the  field  the  sweet  scent  of  the  new-mown 
timothy  greets  their  nostrils.  Summer  is  the  time  to  lie  on  one’s 
back  in  the  grass  and  watch  the  fleecy  clouds  in  white  flotillas  float 
along  the  azure  sky  while  their  shadows  caress  the  earth  beneath; 
to  pace  the  seashore  and  listen  to  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  surf ;  to 

dream  and  dream  while  the  salt  sea  air  rises  from  the  ocean  and 

white  winged  ships  and  dingy  steamers  move  slowly  along  the 
horizon.  Yes,  summer  has  its  pleasures  and  when  that  season  is 
here,  I  enjoy  it  to  the  full. 

But  who  shall  say  that  summer  is  a  better  time  of  the  year  than 
autumn!  Not  I,  for  it  pleases  me  especially  to  take  my  walks  in 
autumn.  There  is  a  particular  zest  and  vigor  in  the  air.  One  can¬ 
not  escape  it.  The  red  and  orange  and  yellow  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sassafras,  the  brown  of  the  oak,  the  color  of  all  the  trees  greet  the 
eye  on  every  side.  The  flaming  sumac  fires  the  hills  with  its  beauty. 

The  dry  rustle  of  the  restless  leaves  as  they  roam  the  forest,  the 

squirrel  scampering  around  storing  up  his  food  for  the  winter  tell 
us  that  all  things  are  making  ready  “to  lie  down  to  sleep.”  Minia¬ 
ture  armadas  of  dead  leaves  float  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  pond 
and  the  branches  of  the  willow  bend  down  to  tell  the  fish  that  winter 
is  coming.  The  fields  are  full  of  golden  grain.  The  yellow  pumpkin 
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nestles  among  his  leaves.  The  purple  grape  hangs  in  luscious  clus¬ 
ters  on  the  vine  and  over  all  the  golden  haze  of  autumn  rests.  Across 
the  sky  at  sunset  stretch  rusty  red  bars  of  light  trying  to  keep 
back  the  flood  of  brilliant  orange  color  that  threatens  to  inundate 
the  land,  while  at  night  the  huge  harvest  moon  gilds  with  its  light 
the  meadows  and  leaves  a  silver  track  across  the  waters. 

And  so  the  sun  rolls  majestically  along  his  path.  For  count¬ 
less  ages  that  orb  of  molten  gold  has  kissed  the  snow  from  the  brows 
of  the  hills,  has  caressed  with  his  rays  the  first  flowers  of  spring, 
has  warmed  with  his  genial  smile  the  radiant  beauty  of  summer  and 
in  autumn  has  played  with  the  leaves  on  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  lake.  The  pagans  worshipped  him  as  the  god  over  all;  but  we, 
who  know  him  come  each  day  with  all  nature  in  his  train  to  testify 
that  the  “earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fullness  thereof.” 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 


Hpub  poetas 

Complaints  of  various  natures  are  directly  traceable  to  indigestion,  but 
here  we  motion  for  an  exception  in  our  own  special  instance.  A  dearth  of  ma¬ 
terial,  occasioned  by  the  feeble  response  to  a  call  for  more  poetry,  has  precipi¬ 
tated  this  lament,  namely,  “Where,  O  where  are  the  college  poets?”  Of  their 
existence  we  are  certain,  but  equally  certain  are  we  also  that  their  spirit  slum¬ 
bers  unruffled  beneath  the  mounting  Autumn  leaves. 

To  rant  of  the  intellectual  sloth,  or  to  deprecate  the  Philistine  tendencies 
of  the  average  college  man  requires  professorial  experience  and  therefore  is 
beyond  our  ken.  However  we  do  deplore  the  lack  of  reasonable  effort  on  the 
part  of  college  men  to  pen  their  ideas  either  in  prose  or  verse  form.  Lack  of 
inspiration  or  ability  deters  some,  but  the  great  majority  are  handicapped  either 
by  non-confidence  or  by  tragic  indifference  to  their  latent  talents. 

Arouse  the  dormant  Muse  then  and  apply  yourself  to  poetic  composition. 
The  Apud  POETAS  editor  will  welcome  the  most  insignificant  contribution, 
irrespective  of  topic,  provided  that  it  is  properly  signed. 

— Francis  L.  Ford ,  ’23. 


(Sljp  Jffirat  iFroat 

HRU’  each  field  and  woodland. 

Over  hill  and  dale, 

See  the  sparkling  hoar-frost 
Nature’s  bridal  veil. 

Shining  on  earth’s  bosom, 

Silver  filagree, 

Rich  with  gems  incrusted 
See  each  bush  and  tree. 

Robe  of  purest  beauty, 

Shimmering  in  the  ray 
Of  the  sun’s  approval. 

On  his  wedding  day. 

Delicate  embroidery. 

All  fair  nature’s  charms, 

At  her  love’s  arrival 
Melt  into  his  arms. 

— Joseph  L.  Tribble ,  ’ 24 . 


&tar  iance 

HERE  is  a  sacred  garden 

Shielded  by  a  golden  wall. 
Cream-white  with  snow-like  swarding. 
In  the  realm  of  Hammibdal. 

And  when  the  world  is  mist-eyed, 

And  the  sun  wheels  down  the  sea, 
There  comes  a  pale-cheeked  priestess, 
As  the  moon  beams  silently. 

Not  long — the  night  air  quivers 
While  she  plays  a  weird  old  tune, 
On  high  the  stars  come  dipping. 

And  are  merry  dancing  soon. 

There  in  the  sacred  garden. 

Shielded  by  a  golden  wall. 

The  sparkling  stars  go  dancing, 

In  the  realm  of  Hammibdal. 


— John  F.  Brennan,  '23. 


3tt  $ou 

HE  sea  a  thousand  harbors  has 

When  storms  lash  wave  and  billow; 

The  driven  wind  seeks  tranquil  rest 
In  poplar  glades  and  willow. 

Wee  birds  and  flowers  have  their  friends 
Beneath  the  span  of  heaven; 

They’re  rich — but  richer  still  am  I 
In  you — my  life’s  sweet  leaven. 

— Francis  L.  Ford ,  ’23. 


iEnctttttg  £>tar 

ESPLENDENT  jewel  in  sky  of  darkening  blue. 
Radiant  star  of  purest  silver  hue, 

Guide  of  the  limitless  tracts  of  silent  night. 

In  this  mortal  darkness  keep  my  path  aright. 

Through  the  myriad  miles  of  heavenly  space, 

Far  from  the  earthly  toil  and  endless  race, 

Past  nocturnal  dangers  lead  me  on  to  light, 

A  faithful  servant  to  your  Master’s  might. 

— John  F.  //ayes,  ’22. 


g’ottg  of  tlje  S’ea 

AILOR,  sailor. 

You  have  sailed  the  sea? 

O  tell  of  the  deeds 
And  venturesome  leads 
Of  olden  bravery. 

Sailor,  sailor, 

You’  ve  seen  blood  to  flow. 

In  many  a  strife 

It’s  wetted  your  knife — 

When  men  were  strong,  we  know. 

Sailor,  sailor. 

What  savage  shores  you’ve  seen, 

In  many  a  clime 
And  ancient  a  time, 

Where  never  the  Cross  had  been. 

Sailor,  sailor. 

You  have  sailed  the  sea, 

So  tell  of  a  log 
The  men  and  the  grog, 

Of  bold  antiquity. 


— John  F.  Brennan,  '23. 


Scab  JHnttiraa 


LONG  a  woodland  path  he  strolled. 

Late  on  an  afternoon  in  fall. 

And  watched  the  heavens  flame  to  gold 
And  heard  the  pheasant’s  sweet,  clear  call. 


The  whispering  leaves  beneath  his  feet, 

The  breeze  that  murmured  in  his  ear, 

A  memory  stirred,  as  sad  and  sweet 
As  faded  flowers  of  yesteryear. 

—Philip  V.  Malloy ,  ’25. 


0mm  &>btp 


Ship  has  gone  a-sailing, 

Across  the  white-capped  bay. 
My  Ship  has  gone  a-sailing, — 
At  dawn,  today. 


My  Hopes  of  joy  unfailing. 

Are  riding  o’er  the  spray. 

My  Hopes  of  joy  unfailing, 

Away,  away. 

O  Fate  will  Dusk  be  veiling 
My  Ship  of  Dreams  today, 

O  Fate  will  Dusk  be  veiling 
My  Ships,  foraye? 

— Francis  L.  Ford ,  ’23. 


S[ljf  passing  of  Summer 

AIR  Summer,  vanquished,  bows  ’neath  Autumn’s  searing  stroke; 
Her  flowers  fade  and  choristers  depart. 

The  hoary  frosts  have  shorn  her  of  her  garlands  gay, 

And  piercing  winds  have  chilled  her  tender  heart. 

Thy  death,  O  Queen  of  seasons,  all  the  trees  bemoan. 

Gaunt  skeletons  that  speak  of  fairer  days. 

When  thou  wert  young,  and  Nature  wore  her  greenest  garb, 
And  skylarks  blithely  sang  their  merry  lays. 

But  now  thy  beauty  rare  has  vanished  from  our  sight 
Thy  sunny  days  and  star-lit  nights  have  flown. 

Thy  leafy  corpse,  on  blazing  pyre,  is  rudely  cast 
And,  at  thy  passing,  Nature  wails  and  groans. 

Y ea,  as  with  Summer’s  close,  ’tis  so  with  mortal  men. 

Death  knows  no  line  of  beauty  nor  of  age, 

And  on  the  brightest  Book  of  Life,  perchance,  may  be 
His  grim,  black  name  stamped  on  tomorrow’s  page. 

— Charles  A.  Tucker,  ’22. 


Ettter  §>mtg 

(fragment) 

*  *  *  where  the  golden  lamps  ’re  gleaming, 

An’  the  inky  river’s  streaming, 

By  the  city  where  the  bright  lights  glow, 

Just  a  song  awakes  a  dreaming, 

An’  my  heart  with  joy’s  a-teeming, 

And  I  see  again  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Oh  the  wild  fierce  joy  of  yore 
When  the  high  flood  washed  the  shore, 

And  we  shunted  through  the  sleety,  blinding  rain. 
An’  in  the  raging  river’s  roar, 

We’d  curse  that  writhing  oar. 

But  now — we  wish  that  we  were  there  again. 

Where  the  signal  lights  are  gleaming. 

An’  the  golden  river’s  streaming, 

By  the  windows  where  the  bright  eyes  glow. 

— Sheik  Ti  Ayaam. 


QJlje  ICattp 

fKNOW  a  lane  where  the  brier  rose 
Leans  o’er  the  old  stone  wall ; 

And  the  scented  leaves  from  the  apple  tree 
Like  tinted  sea  shells  fall. 

— /.  Andrew  Foisy,  '25. 


jg’Uttriae 


COOL  breeze  stirred  the  sleeping  trees 
That  stood  so  gaunt  and  still, 

The  bright  stars  faded  and  the  moon 
Slipped  down  beside  the  hill. 


A  soft  pink  light  spread  o’er  the  sky 
That  dawn  had  left  so  grey. 

The  robin  sang  a  soft  clear  note 
And  ushered  in  the  day. 

— William  J.  Sullivan ,  ’25. 
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the  future  of  In  the  old  days,  when  the  subject  of  journalism 
the  college  as  a  profession  was  advanced  at  a  conclave  of 
writer  students,  a  perceptible  shiver  of  fear  ran  through 

the  crowd.  Visions  of  meagre  crusts  and  attic  bed¬ 
rooms  assailed  the  minds  of  those  whose  proclivities  leaned  towards 
letters  and  the  consequence  was  that  few  were  willing  to  dare  the 
poverty  which  was  very  apt  to  assail  the  early  efforts  of  even  the 
most  promising  scribes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  letters  in  those 
days  were  not  at  the  premium  that  they  are  today.  The  style  of 
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the  current  newspaper  is  by  leaps  and  bounds  approaching  literary 
as  opposed  to  the  straight-backed  efforts  from  the  over-zealous 
editors  of  a  generation  ago.  In  those  days  the  news  was  set  down 
in  form  as  a  perusal  of  the  old  sheets  show.  A  certain  type  of  news 
called  for  a  regulation  type  of  style.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Jones  was 
registered  with  the  stereotyped  regrets  of  the  editor  as  was  the 
demise  of  an  exiled  foreign  prince.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  smiles 
and  pathos,  bitter  sarcasm  and  biting  irony,  humor  and  flippancy 
of  the  modern  newspaper.  Formerly  the  news  was  printed  on  the 
first  page  and  the  editorials,  containing  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  editor,  were  printed  on  their  proper  page.  That  was  the  one 
redeeming  feature  of  the  old  paper.  No  matter  what  the  policy  of 
the  stuff  might  be,  the  paper  always  printed  the  news  without  the 
adulteration  which  is  the  curse  of  the  modern  “bought  press.” 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  the  very  fact  that  the  papers  have 
been  bought  is  perhaps  the  greatest  incentive  to  add  improvement, 
or  we  might  say,  an  education  of  style.  Nowadays,  the  description 
of  a  gridiron  contest  is  as  masterful  as  a  description  from  the 
immortal  pen  of  Cooper.  Why  this  great  change?  Simply  a  reali¬ 
zation  by  newspaperdom  of  the  rising  taste  of  the  reading  public. 
This  improvement  in  the  reading  taste  is  not  only  coming  from  the 
increase  in  educational  facilities  in  this  country,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  leaning  always  in  reading  is  toward  the  higher  type. 
That  which  is  written  remains — “Scripta  manit”  as  the  scholastics 
said — and  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  reading  mind  always  ulti¬ 
mately  aspires  to  the  good  and  noble  in  literature.  It  is  repulsive 
to  the  average  to  see  written  in  a  few  dead,  stingy  words  the  report 
of  a  dramatic  incident.  The  reader  demands  life  and  color,  he 
rejects  a  glaring  trumpery  of  words — and  unconsciously  becomes  a 
real  critic.  It  is  well  known  that  the  measure  of  literary  genius  is 
taken  not  only  from  the  critic  of  the  educated  type,  but  also  from 
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the  ordinary,  humble  reader  whose  heart  is  stirred  by  the  voice  in 
words,  of  the  author. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  the  man  in  whom  glows  the  spark 
of  the  same  fire  that  illumines  the  minds  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Dante  and  Shakespeare,  is  still  needed,  not  to  compose  epics  or 
odes,  but  to  set  forth  to  the  people  the  events  of  their  times  and  the 
thoughts  of  their  leaders.  Therein  the  college  writer  can  find  the 
fertile  field  of  his  future.  As  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  common  people  are  anxiously  scanning  the  printed  col¬ 
umns  for  the  news  of  the  day. 

They  are  absorbing  the  thought  and  feeling  from  a  thousand 
pens,  and  because  of  this,  those  pens  should  be  wielded  by  the  men 
whose  ethics  have  been  at  least  purged  by  right  education.  Such 
men  can  lead  not  only  the  field  of  journalism,  but  can  lead  thought 
itself,  and  for  such  the  style  of  the  educated  writer  is  needed,  also 
his  training  and  his  ideals.  And  if  the  college  writer  displays  in 
letters  the  spirit  which  his  Alma  Mater  inculcated,  the  press  will 
pay  more  attention  to  the  real  news  and  activities  of  the  day.  At 
present  in  many  instances  national  affairs  occupy  the  limelight  only 
in  the  lulls  between  the  divorce  brawls  of  our  semi-respectable  aris¬ 
tocracy.  This  is  but  one  flaw  that  can  be  polished  out  by  a  higher 
standard  of  journalism.  There  are  plenty  more,  indicating  as  the 
entire  field  is  that  there  is  room  on  the  top  for  the  educated  man — 
and  the  reward?  What  greater  reward  can  a  man  ask,  when  every 
stroke  of  his  pen  can  be  hallowed  for  the  betterment  of  his  people? 
The  world  needs  the  college  writer,  and  his  future  today  requires 
but  his  initiative  to  be  one  of  lustre  and  success. 

breeding  Education  produces  a  variety  of  effects.  In  some  it 
cynics  brings  forth  the  qualities  of  perseverance  and  study,  in 
others  it  broadens  the  view  and  tempers  the  steel  of 
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manhood,  but  in  still  others  it  breeds  a  cynical  state  of  mind  and  a 
selfish  point  of  view.  In  case  of  the  latter,  education  is  in  nearly 
every  sense  wasted.  Every  college  has  its  cynics.  They  are  the  breed 
that  never  evince  enthusiasm  over  anything.  They  attend  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes,  ’tis  true,  and  some  are  students  enough  or  clever  to 
pass  in  their  academic  work.  But  scholarship  must  be  combined 
with  fellowship  and  loyalty  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  a  man  towards  his 
training  and  his  college.  We  have  them  here  on  the  Heights;  and 
they  are  as  useless  as  anywhere  else.  The  cynic  stands  around  and 
surveys  everything  in  sight  with  an  air  of  disregard.  The  glee  club 
is  practising — “Terrible,”  he  says, — yet  he  never  sang  a  note.  The 
football  team  gives  way  before  a  superior  team.  “Yellow,”  says  the 
cynic  and  chances  are  even  that  he  did  not  attend  the  game,  much 
less  go  out  for  the  team.  A  stranger  questions  him  in  regard  to  his 
college.  The  cynic  apologizes  for  his  presence  there.  By  his  own 
words  he  has  convicted  himself  of  not  being  worthy  of  bearing  the 
name  of  his  college.  Nevertheless  when  the  real  men  of  his  institu¬ 
tion  accomplish  something  great,  his  chest  swells  and  he  takes  the 
glory  for  himself. 

As  long  as  there  are  colleges  there  will  be  cynics.  But  as  few 
as  possible  would  be  an  improvement.  To  those  who  read  these  lines 
and  know  that  they  are  meant  for  them — a  word  of  advice.  Sell  the 
sneer  and  cultivate  a  smile. 

Your  degree  will  be  worth  more. 

what  would  Bill  Jones  is  an  engineer.  His  is  the  firm  hand 
you  do?  which  guides  the  throttle  of  a  magnificent  Pullman 

train.  Every  night,  you,  the  traveling  public,  board 
Bill’s  train.  You  are  comfortably  located  in  warm,  well-lighted 
cars,  surrounded  perhaps  by  your  family  or  at  least  by  congenial 
traveling  companions.  Occasionally  you  may  glance  through  a 
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window  and  see  the  shooting  sparks  that  are  the  lights  of  the  count- 
tryside  through  which  you  are  passing.  You  are  so  scientifically 
enclosed  that  you  can  hardly  hear  the  roar  of  the  flying  wheels 
beneath  the  floor.  You  can  barely  distinguish  the  rending  screech 
of  the  whistle.  You  knowT  nothing  of  the  shriveling  heat  of  the 
swaying  engine  or  the  cutting  cold  of  the  gale  that  ever  sweeps  by 
the  window.  You  are  unaware  of  the  signals  of  red  and  blue  and 
white  and  green  that  must  be  watched.  You  do  not  know  the  frost 
and  the  heat,  the  sleet  and  rain  and  snow.  Bill  Jones  knowTs  all 
these  things. 

In  some  town  far  away  is  a  home  and  fireside  for  which  Bill  is 
the  provider.  In  it  are  his  children  who  require  food  and  clothes,, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Bill  takes  the  responsibility  of  pilot¬ 
ing  a  few  hundred  people  through  the  night  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
All  that  night  you  sleep  comfortably  in  your  berth,  but  in  the  roar¬ 
ing  cab  up  ahead,  Bill  stares  forth  along  the  path  of  the  headlight^, 
vigilant  and  sleepless,  that  his  children  may  thrive  and  go  to  school. 
Suppose  you  were  Bill,  and  that  the  superintendent  called  you  to 
him  one  day  and  said,  “Bill,  the  war  is  over  and  the  country  wants 
to  get  back  to  normalcy.  We,  being  good  citizens,  should  lend  a 
helping  hand.  Now,  won’t  you  take  ten  per  cent  cut  in  w^ages  so 
that  we  can  cut  freight  rates  and  passenger  tariff?” 

You  are  patriotic  and  can  see  the  need  of  a  sacrifice  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  might  be  bettered.  You  take  the 
cut  in  wages  without  a  murmur.  Your  mates,  two  million  in  num¬ 
ber,  accept  reductions  amounting  to  over  $6,000,000  per  wreek  or 
nearly  a  million  every  day.  You  gave  the  total  of  $123,000,000  since 
July  first  that  food  might  be  lower  in  price  and  that  fuel  would  be 
measurably  cheapened.  That  sum  was  saved  from  your  pay  that 
the  public  might  be  benefited.  But  now,  with  the  winter  months 
rolling  around,  the  superintendent  again  calls  you  into  the  office  and 
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says  to  you  again,  “Bill,  the  country  must  get  back  to  normalcy, 
etc.  I  want  you  to  take  another  cut  in  wages  so  that  I  can  reduce 
the  rates.” 

But  you  remonstrate  this  time.  “Sir,”  you  say,  “you  did  not 
reduce  the  rates  when  I  accepted  the  cut  last  July,  why  should  my 
envelope  be  growing  thinner  as  winter  approaches  and  my  children 
need  heavy  shoes  and  warm  clothes?  Why  should  all  the  reducing 
be  on  my  side?” 

The  boss  answers,  “Oh,  I’ll  reduce  the  rates  surely  this  time. 
Last  July  we  had  to  pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders  who  have 
millions  tied  up  in  the  roads.” 

And  government  statistics  show  that  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  money  was  spent  in  Europe  by  vacationists  last  summer. 
So  you,  thinking  of  how  hard  it  is  to  make  ends  meet  sometimes 
with  goods  at  unreduced  prices  since  the  war,  and  the  vision  of 
another  payroll  cut  before  you,  say,  “Boss,  I  wish  I  could  trust 
you,  but  you  lied  to  me  last  July  and  I  think  you  are  lying  now, 
since  you  gave  $123,000,000  of  our  wages  to  investors  for  vacation 
money.  I  can’t  see  my  way  to  do  it.  I  need  the  money  to  pay  my 
own  bills.” 

Then  the  boss  answers,  “You  will  take  the  new  cut  or  we  will 
call  out  the  militia,  we  will  degrade  you  in  the  newspapers  that  we 
control,  and  we’ll  hire  college  boys,  maybe  your  own  sons,  to  work 
in  your  place  and  we  will  spend  fifty  times  more  money  driving  you 
down  than  we  would  pay  you  in  wages.  Above  this,  we  will  spread 
propaganda  against  you  and  the  government  will  call  you  traitors 
and  villify  you.” 

,y 

Reader,  what  would  you  do? 

thanksgiving  “The  saddest  thing  in  the  world,”  said  one  of  our 

modern  humorists,  “is  to  see  a  man  eating  his 
Thanksgiving  dinner  in  a  lunch  cart.”  And  as  we  remember  that 
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even  in  jest  many  a  truth  is  conveyed,  we  consequently  justify  our 
somewhat  unwonted  beginning.  The  day  of  optimism  arrives  on 
the  last  Thursday  of  November.  To  those  of  us  who  have  snatched 
innumerable  gifts  from  the  mills  of  the  gods,  Thanksgiving  should 
be  spontaneous;  all  others  must  emulate  Pollyanna  and  be  glad 
that  things  were  not  worse. 

A  good  creed  to  follow  could  be  outlined  as  follows : 

“Either  I  have  passed  a  successful  year  or  I  have  not.  If  I 
have,  I  need  not  worry.  If  I  have  not,  either  I  have  lost  my  money 
or  my  health.  If  I  have  lost  my  money  I  can  earn  more.  Hence  I 
need  not  worry.  If  I  have  lost  my  health,  either  I  die  or  I  do  not. 
If  I  do  not  I  need  not  worry.  If  I  do,  I  cannot;  hence  why  worry 
and  why  not  be  thankful?  To  most  people,  Thanksgiving  means 
no  more  than  a  holiday  with  turkey,  a  recess  from  work  with  a  more 
ornate  dinner  table.  The  real  spirit  is  far  superior  to  this.  The 
holiday  was  instituted  not  to  satiate  a  desire  for  food  or  to  afford  a 
respite  from  labors.  We  are  not  thanking  fate  that  we  escaped 
penury,  nor  the  government  that  we  are  not  at  war.  We  are  thank¬ 
ing  the  Creator  for  the  gifts  that  He  has  so  bountifully  provided, 
and  be  it  remembered  that  from  Him  all  things  proceed.  Remember 
the  principle  and  the  day  will  be  truly  a  Thanksgiving. 

Timothy  A.  McInerny,  9 22 

Editor-in-Chief. 


(Note — The  essay,  “The  Influence  of  the  Crusades  on  European 
Civilization,”  which  appeared  in  the  October  Stylus  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Francis  L.  Ford,  ’24.) 


Snmt 

annual  Contrary  to  all  past  precedents  of  Boston  College,  the 
retreat  annual  spiritual  retreat  of  the  student  body  commenced 
this  year  on  October  18th.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  most 
Jesuit  colleges  to  conduct  their  annual  retreats  early  in  the  scho¬ 
lastic  year,  thus  furnishing  the  students  with  the  necessary  spirit¬ 
ual  impetus  to  apply  themselves  more  seriously  to  their  tasks 
during  the  succeeding  year.  Boston  College  has  long  been  one  of 
the  exceptions  to  this  custom.  This  year,  however,  the  faculty  has 
decided  that  we  should  follow  the  general  custom,  for,  although 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  holy  season  of  Lent  will  not  be 
present,  it  is  felt  that  the  early  retreat  will  mark  a  greater  applica¬ 
tion  to  study  and  serious  consideration  of  life  during  the  months 
to  come. 

The  beautiful  meditations  of  St.  Ignatius  were  clearly  set  forth 
to  the  Senior  class  in  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  by  Father  Gasson,  S.J. 
Father  Gasson  is  a  former  President  of  Boston  College  and  is  at 
the  present  time  a  Professor  at  Georgetown  University.  It  is  he 
who  first  planned  for  the  greater  Boston  College  as  it  stands  today 
and  whose  dreams,  we  hope,  will  bring  forth  the  Boston  College  of 
tomorrow,  with  its  twenty-two  buildings  crowning  the  Heights  of 
Newton.  Under  the  spell  of  his  powerful  personality,  the  Senior 
class  has  been  well  taught  in  the  principles  of  their  faith  and  the 
duties  of  their  state  of  life  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  three  days  of  the  retreat  were  spent  by  the  Freshman, 
Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  Fr.  Stanton,  S.J.,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Messenger  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  delivered  the  sermons  and  instructions  to  these 
students  and,  with  his  able  presentation  of  the  truths  of  faith,  their 
retreat  was  indeed  a  successful  one.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them”  and  after  all  the  splendid  retreat  given  by  these  two  able 
directors  we  look  for  grater  things  in  the  spiritual,  mental  and 
moral  activities  of  the  B.  C.  men  during  the  coming  year. 
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class  of  The  Class  of  1922  has  already  shown  an  initiative  sel- 
1922  dom  equalled  and  never  surpassed  by  any  previous  Senior 
class.  Realizing  the  responsibility  that  rests  on  them  as 
the  fiftieth  class  of  Boston  College,  they  have  gone  to  work  with 
great  zeal  to  bring  more  honor  to  the  old  Maroon  and  Gold.  Studies, 
athletics  and  social  activities  are  all  progressing  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  an  endeavor  to  create  even  more  class  and  college 
spirit,  an  able  committee  consisting  of  Ed  McGreenery,  Bill  Bigley, 
Stephen  Velardo  and  Bill  Torphy  staged  a  Home  Night  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  on  October  26th.  A  supper  was  served  in  the  college,  and  in 
the  evening  the  supply  of  talent  and  smokes  provided  an  enjoyable 
time  for  the  large  number  present.  On  November  4th  the  college 
colors  held  forth  at  Catholic  Union  Hall  and  many  college  men 
took  advantage  of  the  festivities  conducted  there.  Success  to  ’22! 

fulton  Mr.  Henry  Foley,  the  able  president  of  the  Fulton  De- 
debating  bating  Society,  called  the  first  meeting  of  its  members  on 
society  October  14th.  Many  of  the  Junior  class  presented  their 
names  at  this  meeting  for  admission  to  this  society  and 
a  large  and  representative  list  of  Seniors  also  applied.  The  Fulton 
is  the  proudest  boast  Boston  College  has  in  any  line  of  activity,  and 
every  member  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  college  should  aspire 
to  membership  in  its  ranks.  A  word  to  the  wise  before  it  is  too 
late:  Why  hide  your  talents  under  a  bushel  basket?  Of  what 
avail  is  an  education  unless  you  can  show  the  other  fellow  that  you 
possess  it,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  demonstration  is  the  spoken 
word. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  president  for 
the  coming  term :  Executive  Committee,  Charles  A.  Tucker,  James 
F.  Collins,  Francis  J.  Magennis.  Literary  Committee,  John  F. 
Carey,  Timothy  A.  Mclnerny,  Francis  X.  Dailey.  John  J.  Conso 
dine  will  direct  the  activities  of  the  lecture  teams. 

marquette  The  Marquette  Debating  Society  resumed  its  activ- 
debating  ities  on  October  6th.  The  application  list  of  prospec- 

society  tive  members  was  indeed  a  long  one  and  the  future 

looks  bright  for  the  Freshman-Sophomore  society.  The 
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officers  for  this  term  are  Charles  Reardon,  President ;  J.  J.  Murphy, 
Vice-President;  F.  B.  Driscoll,  Secretary;  J.  A.  Turnbull,  Treasurer, 
and  T.  R.  Jones,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

world's  series  Rev.  Fr.  Lynch,  our  physics  professor,  inaugur- 
returns  ated  a  new  era  in  Boston  College  science  when  he 

linked  up  science  and  athletics  during  the  recent 
World’s  Series.  Nearly  the  entire  student  body  assembled  in  the 
library  after  class  hours  during  the  series  and  heard  the  returns 
of  the  games,  inning  by  inning  and  play  by  play,  over  the  wireless 
telephone.  A  large  amplifier  was  erected  and  the  result  was  a 
clear,  strong  announcement  of  the  plays,  clearly  audible  to  everyone 
present.  The  news  was  relayed  to  the  college  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  American  Radio  and  Research  Corporation  of  Medford,  who 
received  the  returns  direct  from  the  Polo  Grounds.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  Radio  should  arouse  more  interest  from  the 
student  body  in  the  Boston  College  Radio  Club,  which  has  one  of 
the  finest  stations  in  the  country. 


scholastic  honors  Greater  glory  has  redounded  to  the  name  of 
for  b.  c.  men  Boston  College  from  two  of  her  sons  who  but 

recently  left  her  halls.  With  great  pride  we 
record  the  new  achievements  of  Richard  S.  McSliane  of  the  Class 
of  ’20,  and  Leroy  V.  Cooney,  ex-’21.  Alma  Mater  rejoices  to  hear 
that  they  have  won  the  Cardinal  O’Connell  scholarship  for  a  four 
years’  course  of  study  for  the  priesthood  at  Rome.  They  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  Ocotber  and  will  take  a  two 
weeks’  trip  through  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland  before  entering 
upon  their  studies.  Boston  College  wishes  them  the  highest  success 
in  their  new  endeavors. 

class  of  The  Junior  class  has  already  manifested  great  activity 
1923  and  aspires  to  rival  the  Seniors  in  class  affairs  during  the 
coming  year.  The  real  Boston  College  spirit  has  spread 
through  the  class  and  we  expect  greater  evidences  of  it  during  the 
months  to  come  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  new  officers.  The 
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following  men  were  chosen  to  bear  the  standard  of  the  class  this 
year:  Owen  F.  Gallagher,  President;  Joseph  0.  Comber,  Vice- 
President;  Myles  T.  McSweeney,  Secretary;  Walter  Dimmock, 
Treasurer.  Jack  Heaphy  was  the  unanimous  choice  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  class  in  the  Athletic  Association. 


dramatic  Early  in  October,  the  Dramatic  Society  invited  the 
society  future  wearers  of  the  sock  and  buskin  to  try  their  skill  in 
the  Assembly  Hall.  The  trials  were  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Fr.  Murphy,  faculty  director  of  dramatics, 
and  he  is  already  engaged  in  placing  the  men  in  their  parts  for  the 
coming  play.  The  production  this  year  is  from  the  pen  of  Fr. 
Murphy  and  a  well-chosen  cast  will  delight  the  Boston  dramatic 
world  early  in  December.  The  following  officers  will  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  society  this  year:  Walter  Graham,  ’22,  President; 
George  F.  Olesen,  ’23,  Vice-President;  Charles  A.  Tucker,  ’22,  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer;  Joseph  Comber,  ’23,  Business  Manager;  Henry 
E.  Foley,  ’22,  Advertising  Manager. 

sophomore  Realizing  the  mantle  of  dignity  which  has  been 
class  thrown  about  them  as  the  Rhetoricians  of  the  college, 

the  Class  of  ’24  has  plunged  into  the  whirl  of  colleg¬ 
iate  life  with  a  mighty  splash  and  has  already  started  an  active 
year,  brimming  over  with  evidences  of  the  real  B.  C.  spirit.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  John  F.  Monahan;  Vice- 
President,  George  F.  Dowd;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Thomas  J.  Mur¬ 
phy;  A.  A.  Representative,  Philip  H.  Cleary. 


league  of  the  On  the  first  Friday  in  October,  the  League  of  the 
sacred  heart  Sacred  Heart  assembled  at  the  college  for  the  first 

time  this  year.  Our  growth  in  numbers  has  been 
so  great  that  the  Assembly  Hall  can  no  longer  contain  the  entire 
student  body  and  the  result  was  that  the  Freshmen  were  assembled 
in  St.  Mary’s  Chapel.  Rev.  Fr.  McCluskey,  our  director  for  many 
years  past,  who  has  so  endeared  himself  to  the  students  by  his 
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beautiful  heart-to-heart  talks  on  the  intentions  of  the  League,  will 
again  direct  the  activities  of  the  League  for  the  three  upper  classes. 
The  subject  of  his  talk  in  October  was  the  spread  of  the  League 
throughout  the  world.  He  brought  out  clearly  the  need  of  true 
Catholic  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  and  he  urged  the  men  of  Bos¬ 
ton  College  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  which 
surround  them  so  as  to  take  their  proper  places  in  the  vanguard  of 
Catholic  activities.  The  educated  Catholic  man  should  be  a  leader 
of  men  in  his  parish  affairs,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  civil 
walks  of  life.  Many  new  promoters  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  appointed  for  the  different  classes  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 


k.  of  c.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Boston 
club  College  was  held  last  month  under  the  direction  of  its 
President,  Charles  A.  Tucker,  ’22.  The  meeting  was  highly 
enthusiastic  and  many  activities  were  planned  for  the  coming  year. 
A  celebration  will  be  held  after  the  B.  C.-Holy  Cross  game  under 
the  auspices  of  this  club  and  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  events  of 
the  year  for  students  and  alumni  of  the  college.  It  is  planned  to 
have  the  Class  of  ’22  go  forth  from  Boston  College  as  the  first  one 
hundred  per  cent  Knights  of  Columbus  class  to  graduate  from  the 
college.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  the  student  body 
will  be  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  “Caseys”  and  to  that  end  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  drawn  up  for  a  first  degree  class  of  only  B.  C. 
men.  The  degree  staff  from  one  of  the  neighboring  councils  will 
probably  be  invited  to  initiate  this  class  of  candidates.  The  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  members  of  the  club  in  their  own  councils  was  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  elections  of  officers  in  the  various  councils  in  and 
about  greater  Boston.  The  following  B.  C.  men  hold  office  in  their 
councils  this  year :  Francis  J.  Turnbull,  Lecturer  of  Franklin 
Council;  Charles  A.  Tucker,  Lecturer  of  Fr.  John  B.  DeValles 
Council;  Eugene  Campbell,  Warden  of  Franklin  Council;  Everett 
J.  Ford,  Deputy  Grand  Knight  of  James  J.  Chittick  Council;  Clem¬ 
ent  F.  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  James  J.  Chittick  Council.  Due  to  his 
many  activities  at  B.  C.,  however,  and  especially  because  of  his 
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arduous  task  as  Editor  of  Sub  Turri,  Mr.  Jordan  felt  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  high  office  in  the  council  in  order  to  fulfill  his  duties  to 
his  college  and  classmates.  Several  other  members  of  the  K.  of  C. 
Club  hold  office  in  their  council,  but  ye  scribe  has  not  accurate 
evidence  as  to  what  offices  they  hold  and  consequently  their  names 
are  withheld  until  our  next  issue.  Once  again  we  repeat  the  slogan 
of  all  Boston  College  Knights,  “B.  C.  for  K.  C.  and  K.  C.  for  B.  0.” 

dante  On  October  21st,  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante,  the 

celebration  great  Italian  poet,  was  celebrated  at  Boston  College. 

Rev.  Father  Murphy  was  in  charge  of  the  affair.  A 
large  and  appreciative  audience  was  present  at  the  concert  and 
lecture  in  the  evening  and  many  of  the  religious  and  civil  digni¬ 
taries  of  city  and  state  added  splendor  to  the  occasion. 

The  following  program  was  arranged  by  a  committee  of  which 
Francis  E.  Magennis,  ’22,  was  chairman:  Overture  by  the  College 
Orchestra;  Essay,  “Dante,  Poet  and  Man/’  by  John  F.  Carey,  ’22; 
Baritone  Solo,  Inno  Della  “Dante  Alighieri,”  by  the  Rev.  Edward  S. 
Swift,  S.J.,  of  Boston  College  High  School;  “Dante’s  Spirit,”  an 
original  poem  by  James  J.  Connolly,  ’22;  “Dante  Through  Catholic 
Eyes,”  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Mark  J.  McNeal,  S.J.  Father  McNeal 
is  a  lecturer  of  note  and  is  well  known  to  Bostonians  through  his 
lectures  on  Japan.  In  the  year  1914,  while  a  professor  at  George¬ 
town  University,  he  was  sent  by  his  superior  to  Japan  to  take  the 
chair  of  English  in  the  Catholic  University,  Tokyo,  an  institution 
then  being  inaugurated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  behest  of  Pope  Pius  X, 
pursuant  to  suggestions  offered  by  Cardinal  O’Connell,  who  had 
previously  acted  as  envoy  from  the  Pope  to  the  Mikado.  Father 
McNeal  held  the  chair  of  English  at  the  University  till  1919,  when 
he  was  sent  to  tour  the  States  in  the  interest  of  Catholic  education 
in  Japan.  During  his  last  year  and  a  half  in  Japan  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University,  and  lec¬ 
tured  on  English  Literature,  a  post  which  afforded  him  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  meeting  the  best  minds  in  Japan.  Fr.  McNeal  plans 
to  return  to  Japan  the  coming  year. 

Among  the  interested  audience  were  His  Eminence  William 
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Cardinal  O’Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Richard  Haberlin,  Chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Alvan  T.  Fuller,  Signor  Marchese  Ferranti  di 
Ruffano,  Italian  Consul  at  Boston,  Signora  Marchesa  Ferranti  di 
Ruffano  and  Signor  Silvio  Vitale,  Italian  Vice-Consul  at  Boston. 

Charles  A.  Tucker,  ;22. 


iErrijattge 

THE  SHORT  STORY 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  form  of  modern 
literature  is  the  Short  Story.  We  have  but  to  reflect  on  the  tremen¬ 
dous  popularity  of  the  short  story  magazine  to  appreciate  this  fact, 
or  to  recollect  our  own  experiences  in  reading  to  realize  that  the 
short  story  has  an  appeal  that  other  forms  of  literature  lack. 

While  the  definition  of  a  short  story  may  be  as  varied  as  the 
number  of  books  written  on  the  subject,  we  shall  risk  another,  which, 
we  think,  will  serve  best,  and  in  most  cases  for  the  criticism  of  the 
type  of  short  story  that  appears  in  the  college  magazine. 

“The  Short  Story  is  a  dramatic  narration  that  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  human  life  is  so  constructed  in  plot,  character  and  emo¬ 
tional  effect  that  a  single  impression  is  developed  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.” 

This  definition  says  nothing  about  the  interpretation  of  animal 
life,  yet,  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Stylus,  we  find  a  very  well 
written  animal  story  which  we  would  not  hesitate  to  class  as  a  good 
short  story. 

We  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  our  definition  is  by  no 
means  one  that  is  all-embracing  in  its  scope,  but  in  general,  this 
definition  will  serve  the  present  purpose. 

A  DISTINCT  TYPE 

A  reading  of  the  greater  number  of  the  so-called  short  stories  in 
the  college  magazines  forces  us  to  either  use  a  sharp  pen  in  criticiz¬ 
ing  them  according  to  the  generally  accepted  standards  of  short 
story  writing,  or  else  classifying  them  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
type,  to  use  a  lenient  brush.  The  reason  for  the  distinction  would 
be  this :  The  college  short  story  as  a  rule,  is  not. 

A  little  study  of  the  output  of  college  magazines  will  show  that 
the  so-called  short  story  is  nothing  more  than  an  undramatic  narra¬ 
tion  of  incidents  in  such  a  way  that  we  get  no  single  impression  if 
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we  get  any  at  all.  In  short,  there  is  plenty  of  matter,  but  little 
form. 


APOLOGIA  PRO  FABULA  SUA 

Fearful  lest  someone  suspect  that  we  are  posing  as  an  expert 
critic  of  the  short  story,  and  realizing  that  conceit  is  as  deadly  to 
an  Exchange  Editor  as  it  is  to  the  writer  who  furnishes  him  with 
the  material  wherewith  he  is  enabled  to  conduct  a  department,  we 
hasten  to  mention  again  the  purpose  of  this  department.  We  assume 
that  every  writer  knows  the  rules  for  writing  a  good  short  story.  But 
evidence  proves  that  every  writer  does  not  know  how  to  apply  these 
rules.  We  will  point  out  wherein  the  writer  fails  to  follow  the  rules 
in  his  stories.  The  process  of  criticism  will  be  to  a  great  extent, 
negative  in  form ;  that  is,  we  will  not  try  to  teach  short  story  writing 
by  reciting  book  rules,  the  writer  should  know  the  rules  himself.  Let 
us  borrow  a  little  help  again  from  Horace. 

A  man  knows  the  correct  process  for  making  a  beautiful  vase. 
So  intent  is  he  on  his  work,  he’s  an  apprentice,  that  he  has  no  eye 
for  the  wdiole,  but  rounds  it  out  with  no  symmetry  in  the  several 
parts.  He  shows  me  his  work.  I  can’t  make  a  vase,  but  I  know  a 
good  one  when  I  see  it.  I  point  out  the  defects,  remind  him  of  the 
rules,  and  tell  him  to  try  again. 

College  writers  have,  for  a  long  time,  been  presenting  vases  to 
the  exchange  editors  for  consideration.  Most  of  them  have  been  lop¬ 
sided.  In  the  following  example,  we  will  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
characteristic  method  of  treatment  of  short  story  material  by  the 
average  college  writer  in  turning  out  a  lop-sided  vase. 

THE  FACTS 


Time:  Christmas  Eve. 

Place:  Floor  Manager’s  office,  basement  of  Jones’  Department 
Store. 

Circumstances :  Twenty -five  dollars  in  soiled  one  dollar  bills 
lie  with  a  note  on  the  floor  manager’s  desk.  Manager  sits  in  deep 
thought.  Finally  he  exclaims  to  his  secretary,  “Someone’s  con¬ 
science  was  bothering  him,  I  hope  he  has  a  happy  Christmas.” 
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These  facts  are  sufficient  for  an  imaginative  writer  to  build  up 
a  short  story  around  them.  But  let  us  examine  the  way  in  which 
the  average  college  writer  is  accustomed  to  treat  these  or  any  other 
set  of  facts. 

THE  STORY  AS  TT  APPEARS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE 

It  is  Christmas  Eve  and  so  forth.  The  writer  creates  the  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  story  by  writing  a  long  treatise  on  the  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  Finding  the  soiled  money  on  the  desk,  he  thinks  that  he  could 
write  a  good  story  about  some  poor  salesgirl  who  steals  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  repenting,  later  returns  the  money.  Then  follows  a  long 
detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  the  poor  salesgirl 
to  become  a  thief. 

After  two  or  three  pages  of  description,  the  girl,  overcome  with 
the  Christmas  or  some  other  motive,  resolves  to  return  the  money.  A 
final  passage,  provocative  of  tears,  then  the  abrupt,  weak,  but  happy 
ending,  usually  after  the  style  of  O.  Henry,  and  the  story  is  finished. 

We  have  tried  to  show  briefly  the  method  of  treatment  used  by 
the  average  college  writer.  The  story  as  related,  is  loose.  It  is  un- 
dramatic  in  its  narration,  it  develops  no  single  impression ;  that  is, 
the  impression  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
other  weak  impressions.  Finally,  it  is  not  a  good  short  story,  if  we 
consider  it  as  a  short  story  at  all. 

WHY  ALL  THE  WASTE  PAPER ? 

Some  reader  might  at  this  point  ask  this  question.  Since  we 
prefer  in  this  department  to  discuss  real  short  stories  and  not  the 
“Distinct  Type,”  we  have  attempted  to  suggest  the  trouble  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  college  magazine  short  stories. 

Plot,  complication,  conflict  of  forces,  all  are  lacking.  We  will 
feel  that  the  space  has  not  been  wasted  if  we  have  succeeded  in  caus¬ 
ing  the  college  short  story  writer  to  realize  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  short  story  and  the  uninteresting  narration  of  simple 
facts. 


Myles  T.  McSweeney,  ’23. 


Alumni 

The  Alumni  Editor,  to  present  news  to  his  readers  must,  natur¬ 
ally,  get  it.  Recently  our  path  crossed  that  of  an  old  “grad.”  In  due 
time  we  inquired  how  he  was  faring  in  the  great  barrage  of  life  and 
added  that  it  might  be  interesting  news  for  the  Stylus.  “Tut,  tut,” 
was  the  reply.  “You  boys  on  the  Heights  do  not  wish  to  hear  about 
us  old  timers.”  We  insisted  that  the  undergraduates  did  and  we 
do.  Any  item  regarding  our  Alumni  will  be  most  acceptable. 

Rev.  James  F.  Mahr,  ’94,  has  labored  among  his  fold  at  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  parish,  Jamaica  Plain,  for  twenty  years.  He  is 
now  pastor  of  a  new  parish  at  Falton  Heights,  Medford.  Rev.  F.  X. 
Kelliher,  ’16,  replaces  Fr.  Mahr  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  parish. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Scanlon,  ’95,  has  been  recently  appointed  to  the  un¬ 
employment  committee  by  Mayor  Peters. 

Rev.  Francis  Dore,  S.J.,  ’98,  is  Dean  of  the  Social  Service  School 
at  Fordham. 

Martin  O’Connor,  ’13,  brother  of  Jay  O’Connor  who  played  first 
base  for  the  champion  H.  C.  baseball  team,  has  been  appointed  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Roberts  School. 

Ed  Farmer,  ’15,  is  practicing  law  in  Boston. 

Henry  Nolan,  ’15,  is  Sub-master  at  the  Agassiz  School. 

William  R.  Duffey,  ’15,  is  teaching  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Byrne  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter,  Helen  Lane,  to  Mr.  Bernard  I.  McManus,  ’15.  Before  her 
marriage  the  bride  was  assistant  Professor  of  English  at  the  College 
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of  Secretarial  Science  of  Boston  University.  Mr.  McManus  is  also 
a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Although  it  is  hoped  that  none  of  our  readers  will  have  occasion 
to  meet  him  professionally,  it  is  here  mentioned  that  Jer.  McCarthy, 
’16,  is  a  bail  commissioner  in  town. 

Joseph  A.  Scolponetti,  ’16,  president  of  his  class  for  the  present 
year,  is  now  with  John  H.  Bachus  &  Co.,  Attorneys.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  Walsh  &  Dorsey  in  the  Ames  Building. 

Joseph  Dee,  ’17,  baseball  captain,  is  Deputy  Grand  Knight  of 
the  Cambridge  Council  K.  of  C. 

Paul  Troy,  ’18,  and  Elias  Shamon,  ’19,  are  at  Harvard  Law 
School  with  LL.B.  objectives. 

Francis  Earls,  ’19,  is  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  at  Almerande, 
Panama.  Edgar  Gervaise,  of  the  same  class,  is  also  with  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  at  Bocas  del  Toro. 

William  F.  Looney,  ’19,  is  teaching  at  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

William  O’Halloran,  ’19,  and  John  Henry,  ’20,  are  studying 
anatomy  at  Tufts  Medical  School. 

John  O’Connor,  ’19,  is  with  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Joseph  A.  Burke,  ’19,  is  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Lee  Motor 
Co.,  Framingham. 

flames  Manning,  ’19,  is  with  Pettingill,  Andrews,  Electrical 
Supplies. 

Bill  Dempsey,  ’20,  is  guiding  young  enthusiasm  in  athletics  at 
B.  C.  High. 
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James  W.  Morrissey,  ’20,  is  a  salesman  for  P.  F.  McDonald  Co., 
steel. 

Irving  Gregory,  ’21,  is  Advertising  Manager  for  a  Boston  furrier. 

Joseph  J.  Doyle,  ’21,  and  T.  A.  Salmon,  ’21,  are  with  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Review  Magazine.  Joe  just  missed  the  football  team  at  St. 
Louis,  where  he  is  stationed  for  the  present. 

Ed  Breau,  ’21,  is  teaching  in  the  Dedham  Junior  High  School. 

John  Burnes,  Arthur  McCarthy,  Jeremiah  Mahoney,  and  Jack 
Kirby,  all  of  ’21,  are  at  Georgetown,  in  the  different  graduate  schools. 
Jim  Rooney  is  also  there  and  is  an  Instructor  in  one  of  the  Chemistry 
courses. 


John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


Atlrlrtira 

FOOTBALL 

Providence  College  0 — Boston  College  25 

The  score  fails  to  indicate  the  plucky  fight  put  up  by  the  light 
Providence  eleven  at  University  Heights  on  October  8th.  This  sea¬ 
son  is  the  first  in  which  Providence  College  has  been  represented  by 
a  football  team ;  and  if  their  showing  against  B.  C.  is  any  criterion, 
before  many  years  they  will  have  a  team  playing  the  leading  teams 
of  the  East.  Did  it  rain  ?  Ask  the  spectators  who  braved  it  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  “Cav”  machine.  Frankly,  the  team  did  not  show 
any  great  improvement.  Individually,  Mathews  and  Darling  proved 
that  their  work  in  the  B.  U.  game  was  not  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan 
but  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  high  class  performers.  The  work 
of  the  line  carried  out  the  opinion  formed  at  the  B.  U.  game,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  appeared  ragged  and  lacked  the  usual  coherence  of  a 
Cavanaugh  coached  team.  It  looks  like  work  for  all  the  line  can¬ 
didates.  The  backfield  showed  improvement  and  warranted  the 
opinion  that  our  backfield  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  The  first  team 
scored  all  the  points  in  the  first  and  last  periods.  Long  plunges  and 
runs  by  Bill  Kelleher,  Walter  Mathews  and  “Chuck”  Darling  pro¬ 
duced  a  score  before  the  period  was  many  minutes  old.  Darling 
followed  up  by  running  back  a  punt  for  60  yards.  Another  proces¬ 
sion  up  the  field  gave  the  College  another  score,  Kelleher  going 
over.  The  Providence  team  braced  against  the  “subs”  and  the  final 
score  was  not  made  until  the  last  period  by  a  pass,  Darling  to 
Comerford. 


Baylor  University  7 — Boston  College  23 


After  traveling  2000  miles  and  meeting  a  team  which  greatly 
outweighed  them,  our  team  returned  to  the  Heights  with  a  23-7  vie- 
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tory.  Achievement !  To  listen  to  the  wild  din  that  greeted  the  vic¬ 
tors  at  the  South  Station,  we  should  say  that  it  was.  And  indeed  it 
is.  Another  tribute  to  coaches  Cavanaugh  and  Joy.  Needless  to 
say,  Boston  College  is  proud  of  them  all.  The  team,  apparently,  has 
found  itself  for  the  first  time  exhibiting  power  and  uniformity  of 
action.  Greatly  outweighed  and  at  a  severe  disadvantage  as  a  result 
of  the  weather  conditions,  they  showed  clearly  the  results  of  “Cav’s” 
coaching.  Now  with  the  line  greatly  improved  and  the  backfield 
showing  real  brilliance,  our  opponents  had  best  awake  to  the  fact 
that  Boston  College  has  a  football  team  worthy  of  the  name.  How¬ 
ever,  there  remains  a  dark  side  to  the  splendid  victory.  Darling,  a 
worthy  back,  was  carried  off  the  field  early  in  the  game  with  a 
broken  leg.  Many  violations  of  our  Intercollegiate  rules  were  tol¬ 
erated  by  the  officials.  Darling  is  lost  for  the  entire  season  while 
Charlie  Donnellen  and  Ray  Pa  ton,  who  were  also  injured,  will  be 
back  in  a  few  weeks.  True  to  the  type  of  Southern  football,  Baylor 
was  trained  more  in  offensive  play  than  in  defensive  play  and  our 
fast  running  backs,  Kelleher,  Liston  and  Mathews  were  able  to  rip 
huge  gains  through  the  heavy  Baylor  line.  Baylor  scored  within  the 
first  few  minutes  of  play  by  a  concealed  ball  play.  Baylor  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  the  ball  down  to  the  B.  C.  10-yard  line.  There  our 
team  found  itself.  Liston,  Kelleher  and  Mathews  began  their  ter¬ 
rific  assault  which  culminated  in  many  touchdowns.  The  team  scored 
twice  in  the  first  half  and  returned  to  the  second  half  to  score  again. 
Patten’s  judgment  was  excellent  and  he  took  the  ball  for  many  long 
gains  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  last  score  by  a  wonderful  field 
goal  from  the  40-yard  line  at  a  very  difficult  angle.  •  *  \ 

The  boys  received  a  wonderful  reception  at  the  South  Station. 
Red  torches  and  music  welcomed  them  home  and  a  huge  crowd  of 
students  and  friends  moved  up  town  to  the  Common  where  the  team, 
individually  and  collectively,  was  cheered.  All  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  Southern  hospitality.  They  were  very  well  received  at 
the  University  of  Dallas  which  extended  them  every  favor.  But  the 
season  is  not  over.  Detroit  threatens  our  record  and  there  is  a 
serious  task  ahead — Georgetown,  Fordham  and  Holy  Cross.  Let  the 
student  body  lend  their  support.  Let  the  team  forget,  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  glory  of  the  Baylor  victory  and  train  and  work  hard. 
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Detroit  University  28 — Boston  College  0 

Our  first  defeat  since  1919!  Detroit  presented  a  strong,  well 
balanced  eleven,  the  best  that  B.  C.  has  faced  this  year  and  one  of 
the  strongest  combinations  that  has  been  seen  in  Boston  for  several 
years.  We  have  no  excuses.  We  were  defeated  by  a  team  which  was 
clearly  our  superior. 

Detroit  displayed  an  impregnable  line,  and  a  backfield  that 
moved  fast.  Our  line  was  outweighed  and  our  backs  were  stopped 
by  the  hard  tackling  Detroit  forwards.  The  lack  of  a  punter  was 
very  noticeable.  The  team  fought  hard,  gave  everything  they  had, 
and  the  cheering  certainly  must  have  been  encouraging  to  the  boys. 
The  true  college  spirit  was  shown.  No  one  can  deny  it  and  this  surely 
is  a  bright  spot. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Coach  “Cav”  and  the  boys,  we  must  say 
that  the  team  was  not  in  the  best  of  condition,  due  to  the  long  trip 
to  Texas.  Four  thousand  miles  of  travel  and  two  hard  games  will 
tell  on  the  stamina  of  any  individual.  They  were  beaten  by  a  team 
superior  in  weight  and  experience.  While  we  frankly  admit  the 
superiority  of  the  Detroit  club,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  disad¬ 
vantages  which  the  boys  had  to  face.  Let  us  retain  our  spirit.  A  sea¬ 
son  can  be  a  success  and  one  defeat  does  not  make  a  season. 

McKenna,  of  Detroit,  was  the  star.  He  was  in  evidence  from 
the  time  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  field.  Very  shifty,  the  team 
found  him  almost  impossible  to  tackle.  Captain  Ellis  was  another 
star.  He  ranks  with  the  best  tackles  seen  in  Boston  for  some  time. 

Captain  “Tony”  Comerford,  as  usual,  played  a  wonderful  game, 
stopping  rush  after  rush.  “Bill”  Kelleher  was  also  very  prominent 
on  the  defense.  Melly  played  well  at  end  and  Liston,  Paton  and 
Mathews  all  played  a  strong  game.  No  doubt  “Cav”  will  put  the 
team  through  intensive  “workouts”  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Funda¬ 
mentals  will  play  a  strong  part. 

HOCKEY  PROSPECTS 

Last  season,  under  the  able  coaching  of  Mr.  Rocque,  the  Hockey 
team  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous  season  since  hockey  became  a 
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major  sport  at  Boston  College.  This  record  can  be  attributed  to 
Coach  Rocque,  for  with  fair  material  he  produced  a  club  which  won 
every  college  game  in  which  it  contested,  with  the  exception  of  one. 
“Tech”  managed  to  win  one  game  in  a  three-game  series.  The  best 
college  teams  of  the  East  were  played  and  Dartmouth,  Amherst, 
Bates  and  Massachusetts  Aggies  were  defeated. 

With  excellent  material  at  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  feel 
optimistic  over  the  coming  season,  provided  Coach  Rocque  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  handle  the  material.  Coach  Rocque  is  as  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  hockey  team  as  Major  Cavanaugh  is  to  our  football 
season.  And  with  hockey  looming  up  for  a  very  prosperous  winter 
here  at  the  Boston  Arena  there  is  no  reason  why  Boston  College 
should  not  be  well  represented  if  we  but  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  presented. 

Many  new  men  of  ability  have  enrolled  at  the  College,  “Sonny” 
Foley,  Frank  Culhane,  and  John  Fitzgerald  of  the  Champion  Cam¬ 
bridge  Latin  team  are  Freshmen.  Charlie  Donnellan,  who,  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  part  of  “Cav’s”  machine,  is  a  very  good  prospect.  Many 
others  are  sure  to  be  on  hand  at  the  call  for  candidates. 

Of  last  year’s  team,  Frank  Morrisey,  “Luke”  Urban  and  “Ben” 
Healey  are  lost.  Captain  Hughes,  Curry,  “Len”  Morrisey  and  Gar- 
rity  remain.  “Ray”  Duffy,  “Joe”  Haggerty,  “Dan”  Murphy  and 
Nelson  O’Brien  will  again  be  after  positions. 

BASKETBALL  PROSPECTS 

Basketball,  as  hockey,  had  a  successful  team  last  season,  win¬ 
ning  the  majority  of  their  games.  Unfortunately,  they  lost  the 
series  to  Holy  Cross;  but  the  season  was  very  good.  Rhode  Island 
State,  Springfield,  Bates,  University  of  Maine,  Trinity,  and  St. 
Francis  were  defeated  and  games  were  lost  to  Brooklyn  Polytech 
and  Holy  Cross  twice.  This  is  a  very  creditable  record  with  the 
sport  only  a  few  years  old  as  a  major  sport. 

This  season  there  are  excellent  prospects  for  a  very  successful 
year.  Captain  “Tommie”  Murphy  is  blessed  with  better  material 
than  the  school  has  ever  seen.  True,  Luke  Urban,  Roderick,  Ed  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Morlev,  and  Ex-Captain  Mahoney  have  either  secured  their 
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degrees  or  have  left  College.  Captain  Murphy  was  rated  as  one  of 
the  best  forwards  playing  Intercollegiate  Basketball  last  season. 
Hickey  and  Melley  remain  as  veterans  to  support  Captain  Murphy. 
Both  proved  themselves  very  valuable  last  year. 

A  host  of  new  men  will  answer  the  call.  Among  these,  “Jack” 
Keahane,  at  present  a  very  busy  man  at  right  tackle  on  the  varsity 
eleven,  Owen  Gallagher,  Comelli,  “Jimmie”  Cassell,  from  B.  C.  High, 
O’Donnell  from  Norward,  “Eddie”  Phillips,  C.  Amsaldo  from  Coburn 
Classical  High,  Collins  and  Captain  Comerford  of  the  eleven,  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  heard  from. 

A  coach  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  A  good  schedule  is  being 
drawn  up  by  John  Toomey.  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  consider 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  and  better  organize  prospects. 

T.  Edmund  Garrity,  ’23. 


Hart ,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Nobby  Overcoats.  Great  showing  at  either 
Continental  Store. 

Hart ,  S chaff ner  &  Marx  Guaranteed  Suits  $ 25 ,  $ SO ,  $50.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  Satisfy. 

Your  Clothes  are  Insured  at  the  Continental  Stores.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

The  Continental ,  Two  Stores ,  Franklin  at  Washington ,  and  Boyls- 
ton  at  Washington. 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


MEN’S  DRESS  SUITS 

of  Character  and  Quality 


at  50- 00 


A  MAN’S  DEESS 
SUIT — Created  by 
one  of  the  cleverest 
designers  of  men’s 
clothing  in  America, 
hand  tailored  on 
honor  throughout,  all  silk  lined  and 
made  of  fine  unfinished  worsted. 

— In  two  models,  one  for  the  young  man  who 
is  just  paying  his  first  poll  tax,  slender 
youthful  lines,  full  of  pep  and  snap;  and 

— one  model  for  the  more  conservative 
dresser,  for  the  mature  man  of  developed 
athletic  figure. 


You’ll  feel  at  your  ease  in  this  suit,  first  because  it’s 
perfect  fitting ;  and  second  because  you’ll  be  conscious 
that  you  are  correctly  dressed  in  a  suit  that  helps  you 
appear  at  your  best . 

Dress  Coats  and  Trousers  and  Dinner  Coats  and  Trousers 
from  50.00  to  72.50;  Dinner  Jackets  from  40.00  to  54.00; 
Full  Dress  and  Dinner  Waistcoats  from  5.00  to  10.00. 


Street  Floor — Main  Store — Near  Avon  Street  Door 


“No  one  ever  regretted  saving  money  and  making 
it  earn  interest.  That’s  reason  enough  for  starting 
a  bank  account  today.’’  — J.  P.  Morgan. 

Checking  and  Savings  Accounts 

Invited 

FEDERAL  TRUST 
COMPANY 

JOS.  H.  O’NEIL,  President 

Savings  Deposits  go  on  Interest  Monthly.  Last 
Dividend  at  Rate  of  5% 

CORNER  DEVONSHIRE  AND  WATER  STREETS 

BOSTON 


Christmas  Gifts  That  Last 


Stntroq$am  (Emttpattg 


Silversmi 


s 


480  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Corner  Avon  Street  Elevator  to  Third  Floor 

Charles  A.  Birmingham,  Boston  College  1910, 

President 


REFLECTION 


Outdoors  or  in,  the  college  man’s  clothes 
reflect  his  mind  as  expressed  by  his  choice. 

Choices,  always  vital,  imply  much  when 
it  comes  to  apparel.  We  supply  not  only 
good  clothes,  but  aids  to  good  taste 

FROM  HEADGEAR  TO  HOSIERY 
—EVERYTHING 


Macullar  Parker  Company 


The  Old  House  with  the  Young  Spirit 


400  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON 


At  Christmas  — 

— your  portrait  by  recognized  art¬ 
ists — your  simple  message  of 
friendship — your  gift  alone,  un- 
fading  and  priceless  —  your 
consummate  expression  of  re¬ 
gard — the  reproduction  of  your¬ 
self. 


Special  rales  extended  to  students  of 
Boston  College 


161  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  858 
164  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  2687 

New  York  Studios 
306-392  Fifth  Avenue 

Phila.  Studio  -  1311  Walnut  St. 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 

Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  Shaving 
Brushes  make  shaving  a  pleasure. 
They  wear  for  many  years. 

Invincible  Hair  Brushes.  Strong,  stiff 
bristles.  Beautiful  wood,  richly  finish¬ 
ed.  Very  popular  with  lovers  of  good 
brushes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the 
>  Largest  iu  the  World 


©h 


Karri 


arrigan 


ress 


PRINTERS  and 
PUBLISHERS 


We  specialize  in  publi¬ 
cations  for  schools  and 
colleges :  annuals,  class 
books,  bulletins,  etc. 


No.  66  High  Street 
Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTERS  OF  “THE  STYLUS" 


Browning ,  King  &  Company 

FALL  1921  -  YOUNG  MEN’S  SUITS 


In  the  smartly  conservative  Three-button  Sack  Models 

desired  by  College  Men. 

Overcoats  -  Ulsters  -  and  -  Greatcoats 
Full  Line  of  Furnishings  and  Hats 

407-409-411  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON 


TheNewbnpraoed  Gillette  Safety  Raw 


Headquarters  for  Gillette 
Supplies 


J.  B.  HUNTER  CO. 

HARDWARE 

60  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON 


Chas.  J.  O’Malley 
Pres. 


Advertising 

Means 

Progress  to 
Business 
Success 


The  Business  Success 
of  the  Students  of 
Boston  College  is  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of 
this  organization. 
Mutual  helpfulness  is 
the  key  to  advance¬ 
ment. 

In  future  ads  we  will 
show  the  way. 


Hargedon  &  Lynch 


Hatters  to  Boston  College 


171  HANOVER  STREET,  NEAR  BLACKSTONE 


Engravers  Stationers 
Printers 


Dance  Invitations 
Dance  Orders 
Fountain  Pens 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 
Typewriter  Papers 
Students’  Bags 


Stationery  Supplies,  Fountain 
Pens,  Leather  Specialties 
Brass  Goods 


57-61  FRANKLIN  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOOD’S 


Old  fashioned 

ICECREAM 

Tradt  Mark  Registtrtd 


TWO  NATIONAL  FAVORITES 

WAITT  &  BOND 

BLACKSTONE  CIGAR 

WAITT  &  BOND 

TOTEM  CIGAR 

- Hygienically  Made - 


Compliments  of 

District  Attorney 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 


Compliments  of 

The  College 
Lunch  Room 

Main  Store 

433  MARKET  STREET 
BRIGHTON 

Catering 


Visit  Our  Soda  Fountain 
in  the  Lunch  Room 


Charles  E.  Wellington,  Prop. 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Their  Quality  has  wiped  out 
price  distinction  in  cigarettes 


You  cant  help  but  like  them! 

They  are  DIFFERENT  -7 are  GOOD 


l 


—  USE  — 


BRIGHAM’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

College  Lunch  Room 


You  Can  Buy 


College  Lunch  Room 


Special  Discount 

We  take  the  medium  of  The 
Stylus  to  advise  the  students  of 
Boston  College  that  we  will  be 
pleased  to  allow  them  a  special 
discount  on  all  purchases  made 
at  our  store. 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

(Catholic  Book  Store) 
12-19  Beach  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


tbletfc  Goods 


ffiMTIt 


- -  \\ 

286  Devonshire  St  Boston  Mass. 


THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 


Collins  &  Fairbanks 
Company 

383  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Men’s  Hats,  Coats,  Caps, 
Gloves 


Sold  by  Dealers  Generally 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods — 

WASHINGTON  SQUAKE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Under  Langham  Hotel 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 


(Eomplimenta  of  (@ur  Hahtyer  Jfri?n6a 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

141  Milk  Street 


HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 


JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

Barristers’  Hall 


ROBERT  GALLAGHER 

18  Tremont  Street 


THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 


JOHN  J.  HAYES 

204  Washington  Street 


DANIEL  H.  COAKLEY 

20  Pemberton  Square 


WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 


JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 


DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

18  Tremont  Street 


WILLIAM  J.  GOOD 

08  Devonshire  Street 


A.  FRANCIS  HARRINGTON 

Pemberton  Building 


JOHN  C.  JOHNSTON 

73  Tremont  Street 


(EnmplimentH  of  (@ur  IGatoijpr  3Fmn&a 


THOMAS  D.  LAVELLE 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

40  Court  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

GEORGE  F.  McINERNY 

Pemberton  Building 

835-836  State  Mutual  Building 

Worcester 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

6  Beacon  Street 

15  Congress  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

JOSEPH  C.  PELLETIER 

40  Court  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

MICHAEL  A.  SULLIVAN 

68  Devonshire  Street 

7  Water  Street 

• 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

60  State  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

Compliments  of 

18  Tremont  Street 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 
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